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lACP’s  King  goes  to  Dallas  as  wags  predict  the  group’s  demise, 
but  spokesman  sings  no  swan  song,  saying  association  is  healthy 


Glen  D.  King,  the  executive  director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  for  the  past  four  years,  is  scheduled 
to  leave  the  group  today  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Dallas  Police  Department. 

King,  who  has  been  with  lACP  since  re- 
tiring from  the  Dallas  force  in  1969,  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  on  May  3,  touching 
off  a wave  of  speculation  about  the  associa- 
tion’s financial  and  managerial  health. 

Rumors  were  circulating  that  the  na- 
tion's largest  police  chiefs’  group  was  close 
to  taking  its  last  gasp,  fueled  by  a Crime 
Control  Digest  article  whieh  indicated  that 
lACP  was  in  dire  fiscal  straits  and  that  its 
staff  was  ready  to  abandon  ship  due  to  in- 
ternal “turmoil.” 

But  in  a telephone  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Robert  R.  Angrisani, 
lACP’s  public  information  director,  denied 
that  the  organization  was  in  a state  of  up- 
heaval, noting  that  his  group  plans  to  make 
a formal  protest  against  the  speculations 
published  in  the  May  7 edition  of  the  di- 
gest, 

"We’re  responding  in  writing  to  Criwt* 
Control  Digest,"  he  declared,  “There  are 
a number  of  grossly  inaccurate  statements 
in  the  article  that  are  based  upon  sheer 
conjecture.  They  arc  going  to  be  addressed 
one-by-one. 

Noting  that  the  front  page  story  con- 
tained no  byline,  Angrisani  complained 
that  while  the  article  was  presented  as  a 
standard  news  item,  it  contained  innuen- 
does and  editorial  comments  that  were  out- 
side the  realm  of  normal  news  reporting, 

"There’s  not  one  single  attribution,"  he 
noted.  “We're  told  to  believe  'observers,' 
‘insiders’  and  ‘ex-staff  members,'  and  not  a 
single  one  of  them  is  identified.  That's  cer- 
tainly not  a news  item.  It’s  a journalistic 
way  of  couching  editorial  opinion,  and 
(yeti  the  article  is  not  presented  to  us  as 
editorial  comment." 

One  of  the  unnamed  sources  cited  in  the 
Digest  article  reported  that  Francis  B. 
Looney,  a former  deputy  police  commis- 
sioner in  New  York  City  and  a retired  com- 
missioner of  the  Nassau  County.  New  York 
police,  “would  like  the  job"  of  lACP  exe- 
cutive director.  But  Angrisani  noted  that 
the  former  chief  turned  down  the  position 
when  it  was  offered  on  a temporary  basis 
by  lACP  president  Colonel  E.  Wilson  Speir. 

However,  an  lACP  announcement  indi- 
cated that  Looney  has  not  cut  himself  off 
from  the  association.  A past  president  of 
the  group,  Looney  has  pledged  that  he 
"will  be  available"  to  serve  the  organiza- 
tion in  an  advisory  role. 

Speir.  who  heads  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  subsequently  looked  in- 
side the  organization  for  an  interim  chief 
of  staff,  and  picked  Norman  Darwick  as 


New  Dalla.s  police  chief  Glen  King 


acting  executive  director.  Darwick.  who 
has  been  with  lACP  since  1966,  had  been 
director  of  the  group's  Bureau  of  Opera- 
tions and  Research,  the  largest  unit  within 
the  headquarters  division. 

Noting  that  Darwick  has  had  “more 
than  24  years  of  progressively  responsible" 
law  enforcement  experience,  an  lACP  an- 


In  a move  that  would  mirror  Glen  D, 
King’s  departure  from  lACP,  Police  Foun- 
d.ation  president  Patrick  V.  Murphy  began 
preparing  for  a possible  return  to  uniform 
last  month  after  he  learned  that  he  is  May- 
or Jane  Byrne's  top  candidate  to  head  the 
Chicago  Police  Department, 

Murphy  met  with  the  newly  installed 
mayor  on  April  19  and  he  apparently  liked 
what  she  had  to  say.  “If  the  police  board 
recommended  my  name  and  if  the  mayor 
selected  me,  1 would  be  very  much  inclined 
to  accept  the  appointment,”  he  told  re- 
porters after  the  meeting. 

According  to  various  new  reports,  Byrne 
has  maintained  that  she  would  give  a free 
hand  to  the  city’s  police  board  in  its  selec- 
tion of  three  finalists  for  the  superinten- 
dent's job.  But  her  staff  was  reportedly  in 
contact  with  Murphy  weeks  before  her 
election,  and  he  is  widely  believed  to  be 
Byrne’s  choice  for  the  post. 

The  mayor  said  she  plans  to  “talk  to 
two  or  three  more  people  and  ask  them  to 
apply,”  noting  that  she  would  prefer  that 
a candidate  without  political  ties  be  se- 
lected from  outside  Chicago's  IS.OOOmem- 
ber  force. 

Throughout  her  campaign.  Byrne  had 
contended  that  Superintendent  James  E. 


nouncement  stated  that  the  executive 
“brings  proven  management  skills  to  the 
post. " 

The  Crime  Control  Digest  article  quoted 
two  “ex-lACP  staff  members"  who  ques- 
tioned King's  managerial  skills.  One  noted 
that  "Glen  never  learned  that  lACP  was  a 
business,”  and  the  second  said  that  the  for- 
mer executive  director  "couldn’t  cope 
with”  the  changing  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

But  in  his  farewell  remarks  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, Spier  gave  high  marks  to  King 
for  his  service  to  the  group.  “Under  Glen 
King’s  leadership,  the  lACP  has  achieved  a 
level  of  efficiency  for  which  the  member- 
ship is  extremely  grateful,”  he  stated.  “We 
will  look  forward  to  his  strong  advice  and 
counsel  as  he  assumes  the  role  of  chief”  in 

In  his  formal  resignation  statement, 
King,  a 20-year  veteran  with  the  Dallas 
force  who  retired  as  an  assistant  chief, 
noted  that  "the  opportunity  to  return  to 
my  home  department”  was  one  that  he 
could  not  pass  up.  "The  position  of  chief 
of  police  in  Dallas  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world  that  could  persuade  me  to  [leave 
lACP] ,”  he  said.  “I  have  enjoyed  my  near- 


Patrick  V.  Murphy 


O'Grady  had  allowed  political  influence  to 
seep  into  his  administration,  and  she  had 
threatened  to  remove  him.  However,  the 
superintendent  beat  her  to  the  punch,  re- 
signing on  April  18  to  join  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Sheriff’s  Department  as  undersheriff. 
First  Deputy  Superintendent  Samuel  Nolan 
is  currently  serving  as  acting  head  of  the 


ly  ten  years  of  service  on  the  professional 
staff  of  lACP." 

Spier  noted  that  applications  for  a per- 
manent successor  to  King  are  being  ac- 
cepted and  that  an  appointment  would  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  Angrisani  moved  to  quash 
rumors  which  speculated  that  an  incoming 
executive  director  would  be  put  in  charge 
of  a financially  crippled  organization.  "In 
fact,  the  association  is  no  more  in  danger 
of  financial  insolvency  now  than  it  has 
been  in  many  times  for  the  last  83  years.” 
the  official  said.  “That  happens  to  be  the 
nature  of  a not-for-profit  service  (organiza- 
tion) and  Crime  Control  Digest  should 
know  that.” 

Noting  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  lACP  is  “going  to  go  out  of  business 
at  anylirflr  in  the  near  future,"  Angnsuni 
explained  thaf  while  his  group  must  com- 
pete in  an  inflated  economy,  it  nevertheless 
managed  to  provide  free  services  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  the  tune  of  $750,- 
000  last  year. 

One  section  of  the  Digest  article  painted 
a picture  of  turmoil  in  describing  the  state 
of  affairs  in  lACP’s  Gaithersburg.  Maryland 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Junes  O'Grady 


Chicago  police. 

Murphy’s  chances  of  being  selected  as 
O’Grady’s  successor  arc  reportedly  good. 
Byrne  recently  appointed  her  own  police 
board,  choosing  former  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Edward  H.  Levi  as  chairman  of  the 
panel  and  Nor\-al  Morris,  the  former  dean 
Continued  on  P^e  10 


Murphy  set  to  go  back  in  the  saddle  again; 
appointment  as  Chicago  police  head  is  probable 
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Plan  to  bolster  Dallas  pensions 
undercut  in  political  squabble 

A Texas  legislative  measure  which 
would  have  bolstered  Dallas's  police  and 
firefighter  pensions  was  killed  earlier  this 
month  after  a round  of  political  in-fighting 
between  a city  lobbyist  and  a state  legis- 
lator. 

According  to  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
the  bill  was  dropped  from  a list  of  local, 
uncontested  legislation  not  because  state 
lawmakers  objected  to  the  changes  in  the 
city’s  retirement  package,  but  because 
Rep.  Froy  Salinas  of  Lubbock  was  retaliat- 
ing against  a Dallas  lobbyist’s  attempts  to 
block  Salinas'  amendment  to  an  unrelated 
bill. 

The  pension  measure  had  attempted  to 
make  the  city’s  retirement  plan  for  hazard- 
ous-duty employees  more  fiscally  sound, 
proposing  several  changes  in  the  pension 
board  and  calling  for  a five-year  schedule 
of  increased  payments  into  the  fund. 

Salinas  told  reporters  that  he  rallied  op- 
position against  the  legislation  because  Dal- 
las lobbyist  Galt  Graydon  was  petitioning 
state  senators  to  remove  an  amendment 
from  a house-passed  bill  which  calls  for  re- 
peal of  city  property  taxes  on  automobiles. 

While  Dallas  cops  and  firemen  will  ap- 
parently be  left  with  an  underfinanced  pen- 
sion plan,  the  representatives  added  a pack- 
age worth  more  than  $1  million  annually 
to  the  state’s  retirement  fund,  approving  a 
$5,000  death  benefit  for  all  members  of 
the  state  employees  retirement  system,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  legislature. 


Police  in  Dallas  and  other  Texas  com- 
munities also  received  some  good  tidings 
from  the  legislative  session  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  measure  which  was  passed  hy  the 
house  earlier  this  month.  The  legislation  re- 
quires cities,  counties,  school  districts  and 
other  entities  to  pick  up  the  legal  defense 
costs  and  as  much  as  $300,000  in  damages 
for  employees  who  are  accused  of  negli- 
gence in  the  line  of  duty. 

Florida  considers  D.C.  lawmen 
to  head  its  investigation  unit 

Florida  officials  are  looking  to  the  na- 
tion’s capital  for  a new  director  of  the 
slate’s  Department  of  Law  Enforcement, 
with  three  of  the  nine  finalists  for  the  post 
living  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Post  this 
month,  Alexandria,  Virginia  Police  Chief 
Charles  T.  Strobel,  Justice  Department  of- 
ficial Perry  A.  Rivkind  and  Lloyd  A. 
Bastian  are  among  the  leading  candidates 
to  head  Florida’s  statewide  criminal  investi- 
gation agency. 

Strobel,  a 21-year  veteran  of  the  Alex- 
andria force  who  became  chief  two  years 
ago.  was  scheduled  to  go  to  Tampa  for  an 
interview  and  he  described  the  job  offering 
as  “an  opportunity.”  However,  he  noted 
that  he  has  not  yet  made  “a  firm  decision" 
on  whether  to  leave  his  $36,500-a-year 
post  for  the  Florida  position,  which  pays 
$35,500  annually. 

Meanwhile,  Rivkind,  a law  enforcement 
administrator  with  the  Justice  Department 
who  claims  to  have  "trained  half  the  police 
in  this  country,”  seemed  to  be  pessimistic 


Police  people  & places 


The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
(PRRF)  conducted  a m;<il-ballot  election 
last  month  as  the  term  of  its  original  execu- 
tive board  expired.  Police  Chief  Bruce  R. 
Baker  of  Portland,  Oregon  was  selected  to 
succeed  PERF’s  first  president,  Dade 
County,  Florida  public  safety  director  E. 
Wilson  Purdy.  Chief  Hugo  Masini  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut  was  elected  as  the 
group’s  secretary.  succeeding  Roy 
McLaren,  the  former  chief  of  the  Arlington 
County,  Virginia  force.  The  new  PERF 
treasurer  is  Allen  H.  Andrews,  superinten- 
dent of  police  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  who  suc- 
ceeds Chief  James  Parwns  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Police  Department. 

• • • 

Assistant  Chief  Maurice  T.  Turner  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Police  force  was  trans- 
ferred this  month  from  the  department’s 
administrative  services  division  to  become 
assistant  chief  for  field  operations,  an  as- 
signment regarded  as  the  stepping  stone  to 
the  chief’s  position.  The  43-ycat-old  execu- 
tive was  succeeded  in  his  previous  adminis- 
trative role  by  Marty  M.  Tapscott,  a former 
deputy  chief. 

• # • 

The  National  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm 
Association  has  named  Patrick  Devine,  the 


president  of  Potter  Electric  Signal  Co.,  as 
its  Man  of  the  Year.  Devine,  who  has 
worked  for  the  St.  Louis  firm  since  the  late 
l940’s,  was  cited  for  the  role  he  has  played 
in  distributing  technical  innovations  and  re- 
finements throughout  the  alarm  industry. 

• • • 

The  University  of  Louisville  School  of 
Police  Administration  presented  Assistant 
Chief  Edward  Mercer  of  the  Louisville  Divi- 
sion of  Police  with  a Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  earlier  this  month.  A 15-year 
veteran  with  the  Louisville  force.  Mercer  is 
program  director  of  the  department’s  Inte- 
grated Criminal  Apprehension  Program 
(ICAP),  a multifaceted  crime  analysis  proj- 
ect. The  recipient  of  both  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  from  the  university,  he 
heads  the  School  of  Police  Administration 
Alumni  Association  and  instructs  part-time 
at  the  undergraduate  level. 

• • • 

Dillon  "Sonny"  Pfeifer,  a 13-year  vet- 
eran with  the  Grand  Prairie,  Texas  Police 
Department,  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
150-member  force  last  month.  A native 
of  Memphis.  Tennessee,  the  39-year-old 
executive  became  the  youngest  police  chief 
for  a Texas  city  of  70,000  to  100,000 
population. 
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about  his  chances  for  landing  the  job. 

Noting  that  the  Florida  department’s  se- 
lection process  is  “demeaning,”  the  admin- 
istrator observed,  “It’s  unusual,  to  say  the 
least.  They've  invited  us  down  to  Tampa 
for  a cocktail  party  and  dinner.  1 think  it’s 
childish." 

Rivkind,  47,  remarked  that  he  would 
probably  not  be  in  the  running  for  the  post 
because  “I  don’t  drink.” 

The  Post  reported  that  Bastian  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Although  Strobel’s  experience  in  run- 
ning Alexandria’s  240-member  force  might 
appear  to  give  him  the  edge  among  the 
three  D.C.  candidates,  his  tenure  as  chief 
has  been  plagued  by  several  controversies. 
The  department  was  recently  criticized  for 
its  handling  of  some  undercover  narcotics 
and  vice  investigations,  and  for  allegedly 
covering  up  a report  involving  bribery 
accusations  against  the  county’s  chief  pros- 
ecutor. ’’There  have  been  ups  and  downs,” 
the  chief  noted. 

Mount  Vernon  auxiliaries  fired 
after  they  back  police  union 

A dispute  over  the  use  of  one-man 
squad  cars  and  solo  foot  patrols  in  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York  has  inadvertently  led  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  city’s  entire  auxiliary 
police  force,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  disbanding  of  the  40-member  vol- 
unteer squad  was  formalized  on  May  2 by 
Civil  Defense  Director  Richard  DeCarlo. 
who  cited  a sickout  by  the  auxiliaries  on 
April  27  and  28  as  the  reason  for  their 
dismissal.  The  part-time  officers  had  staged 
the  mini-strike  at  the  request  of  the  local 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Association,  which 
had  protested  the  police  commissioner’s 
decision  to  increase  the  number  of  one- 
man  car  and  foot  beats. 

To  insure  that  his  termination  edict 
would  stick,  DeCarlo  padlocked  the  auxil- 


iary’s office  on  the  third  floor  of  Police 
Headquarters.  “These  men  took  an  oath  of 
office  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Mount 
Vernon.”  he  said.  “And  yet  they  aligned 
themselves  with  a union,  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  the  citizenry  ofthis  city.  It  is  an  in- 
fraction of  their  oath.” 

Denying  reports  that  he  had  originally 
planned  to  dissolve  the  group  and  was 
merely  looking  for  a reason  to  do  so.  the 
civil  defense  director  noted  he  would  "re- 
structure" the  force  in  the  coming  weeks, 
but  that  not  all  of  the  members  would  be 
reinstated. 

The  relationship  between  the  volunteers 
and  the  regular  police  seems  to  be  a close 
one.  The  auxiliaries  are  trained  by  depart- 
ment members  and  ride  in  patrol  cars  with 
'the  professional  officers.  In  addition,  the 
unpaid  cops  are  permitted  to  carry  uncon- 
cealed weapons  while  on  duty,  are  desig- 
nated as  “peace  officers,”  and  are  allowed 
to  patrol  the  city  in  their  own  vehicles. 

DeCarlo’s  lockout  is  not  the  first  con- 
frontation he  has  had  with  the  volunteer 
squad.  The  auxiliaries  have  been  complain- 
ing that  their  current  $5,000  budget  does 
not  cover  their  expenses,  while  the  civil  de- 
fense director  has  maintained  that  the  unit 
wanted  additional  funds  to  buy  “expen- 
sive and  unneeded  equipment.”  such  as 
walkie-talkies,  firearms  and  radio  cars. 

However,  Michael  Stracquadanio,  a five- 
year  vetern  of  the  auxiliar)'  squad,  con- 
tended that  he  and  his  colleagues  “have  to 
pay  for  our  own  uniforms,  handguns  and 
other  equipment  that  is  essential  in  our  line 
of  work." 

Meanwhile,  Daniel  Amkraut,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mount  Vernon  Auxiliary  Po- 
lice Association  and  a lieutenant  on  the 
city’s  regular  force,  charged  the  DeCarlo 
had  dismissed  the  volunteers  without  a 
hearing,  and  he  appealed  to  the  mayor,  the 
city  council  and  the  city’s  79,000  residents 
to  have  the  unit  re-established. 
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P.  Keller;  Maryland:  Clayton  Buckles,  Joseph  Bunce  Jr.,  Preston  Horstmann; 

Massachusetts:  Anne  Adams,  George  Sherill;  Michigait:  George  Felkenes.  Kenneth 

Griffin,  Jacqueline  Moss;  Mississippi:  Kenneth  Fairly:  Missouri:  David  Baxter, 

Ashley  Fields.  Eugene  Schwartz,  Jack  Seiizinger,  Darrel  Stephens:  Nebraska: 

Kenneth  Bovasso.  David  Roberts;  Nevada:  Ken  Braunstein;  New  Hampshire: 

Mark  Thompson;  New  Jersey:  James  Ford.  Dorothy  Guyot,  Lillian  Reilly,  Barbara 

Sacks;  New  York:  Ann  F.  D'Amico,  Alan  P.  Kaplan,  Philip  Monti.  Tom  Ward; 
North  Carolina:  Richter  Moore.  Gary  Willis;  Ohio:  Thomas  Marsh,  Walter 

McGreevy,  Steven  Rice,  Charles  Walker:  Oklahoma:  William  Parker;  Oregon: 

Ron  Wittis;  Pennsylvania:  Tom  Landers;  Rhode  Island:  Glenford  Shibley:  South 

Carolina:  William  Mathias;  Tennessee:  Michael  Braswell;  Texas:  Joe  Schott; 

Virginia:  Marvin  Marcus.  Tom  Spratt;  Washin^on:  Larry  Fehr.  Rickey  Thomas; 
WiKonsin:  Dan  King. 
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Teamsters’  police  organizing  efforts  find 
welcome  in  Atlanta,  cold  shoulder  in  Chicago 


Regrouping  after  its  failure  to  win  a 
contract  for  police  in  New  Orleans,  the 
Teamsters  Union  is  staging  concentrated  ef- 
forts to  organize  cops  in  two  other  major 
American  cities,  with  police  in  Atlanta  ap- 
parently welcoming  the  union  with  open 
arms,  and  Chicago  officers  displaying  a 
marked  reluctance  to  affiliating  with  the 
Tcamsters- 

In  an  interview  with  the  Atlanta  Journal 
last  month.  Sidney  Dorsey,  the  president 
of  the  city's  Police  Benevolent  Association, 
said  that  a majority  of  policemen  there 
favor  joining  the  Teamsters,  regardless  of 
what  actions  their  three  local  employee  as- 
sociations take.  In  addition  to  the  PBA, 
Atlanta  police  are  represented  by  a local 
lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and 
an  Afro-Amercan  Patrolmen’s  League. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  the  three  groups 
had  submitted  a list  of  11  demands  to 
Public  Safety  Commissioner  Lee  Brown, 
warning  that  "the  direction  we  take  will 
depend  on  how  the  city  addresses”  the  re- 
quests. 


A Los  Angeles  County  grand  jury  study 
has  discovered  a growing  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  the  area’s  law  enforcement 
agencies,  noting  that  most  of  the  criticism 
of  police  comes  from  "more  vocal"  black 
and  Mexican-American  communities. 

As  reported  earlier  this  month  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Ernest  E.  Goodman, 
the  chairman  of  the  jury’s  Criminal  Justice 
Committee,  noted  that  the  brunt  of  the  cit- 
izen discontent  is  focused  on  the  two  ma- 
jor police  forces  in  the  county,  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department. 

The  two  departments  were  among  the 
50  law  enforcement  agencies,  detention 
facilities,  legal  offices  and  other  county 
criminal  justice  departments  that  were  ex- 
amined in  the  committee’s  10-month 
Study. 

"The  failure  of  agencies  to  publicize  the 
results  of  citizens’  complaint  investigations 
is  interpreted  by  some  critics  as  a ‘cover- 
up’  and  is  said  to  have  created  an  ever- 


In  what  may  be  one  of  the  largest  police 
recruitment  drives  in  history,  the  Houston 
Police  Department  is  actively  seeking  can- 
didates from  communities  as  far  away  as 
Florida  to  expand  its  undermanned  force. 

Captain  Bill  White,  who  heads  the  re- 
cruitment effort,  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  this  month  that  the  ongoing  program 
has  been  successful  but  that  the  depart- 
ment still  has  a long  way  to  go  to  reach  a 
projected  complement  of  5,000  sworn 
members. 

"We  have  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
countr)’.  area-wise,  and  the  department  is 
understaffed  right  now,"  he  said.  “The  city 
is  growing  and  to  meet  the  expected  needs 
within  the  next  five  to  seven  years,  we  have 
to  increase  the  department  by  some 
2.000.” 

A department  spokesman  noted  that 
personnel  officers  have  already  visited  sev- 
eral Southern  and  West  Coast  cities  to  so- 
licit applications  and  to  pre-screen  candi- 


The  roster  was  succinct  but  potentially 
expensive,  asking  for:  "auto  insurance,  hos- 
pitalization insurance,  dental  insurance, 
outpatient  medical  care,  improved  coop- 
eration from  the  city's  attorney’s  of- 
fice. improved  cooperation  from  Grady 
[Hospital),  reenactment  of  longevity  pay, 
shift  differential  pay.  timc-and-a-half  for 
ovcnimc,  hazardous  duty  pay  for  the 
motorcycle  squad,  a cost  of  living  increase, 
and  for  God's  sake-  a decent  pay  raise.” 

While  the  city  has  not  responded  direct- 
ly to  the  list  of  demands,  the  Atlanta  City 
Council  has  conducted  public  hearings  to 
obtain  ideas  from  citizens  on  ways  to  fi- 
nance pay  raises  for  police  and  firemen. 

Brown,  meanwhile,  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  unionization  of 
Atlanta  officers,  noting  that  the  city  could 
face  a situation  similar  to  the  New  Orleans 
strike  if  the  Teamsters  were  voted  in. 

Apparently,  the  local  association  leaders 
are  becoming  impatient  with  the  city's 
handling  of  their  grievances.  "If  this  keeps 
up,"  Dorsey  said,  "we'll  have  no  other 


growing  credibility  gap  between  police  of- 
ficials and  the  public  generally,"  the  com- 
mittee's interim  report  stated. 

In  releasing  the  document,  Goodman 
cited  one  grand  jury  recommendation 
which  urged  the  city  council  and  the  coun- 
ty board  of  supervisors  to  initiate  a study 
"to  determine  if  current  alleged  police 
officer  misconduct  investigative  procedures 
are  adequate,  of  if  alternate  investigative 
techniques  and/or  investigatory  bodies 
should  be  established.” 

Ironically,  on  the  same  day  that  the  re- 
port was  issued,  the  city  council's  Police, 
Fire  and  Public  Safety  Committee  formally 
delayed  voting  on  a proposal  that  would 
have  ordered  the  city’s  Police  Commission 
to  tighten  the  LAPD's  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures. 

The  proposal  had  originated  with  the 
council’s  chief  legislative  analyst.  Kenneth 
G.  Spoker,  after  the  January  3 shooting 
death  of  a black  woman  by  two  police  of- 
ficers. The  incident,  which  was  touched  off 


dates.  “We  try  to  do  a preliminary  check 
on  the  spot.”  he  noted.  "If  they  pass  that, 
they  will  be  invited  to  Houston  where  we’ll 
do  follow-up  work.” 

Indicating  that  the  campaign  consists  of 
a carefully  planned,  ongoing  process.  White 
maintained  that  ‘'there's  no  way"  the  de- 
partment could  reach  its  goal  of  2,000  re- 
cruits in  one  year.  He  did  imply,  however, 
that  the  Houston  force  is  absorbing  quali- 
fied candidates  as  fast  as  it  can. 

"Wc  do  not  follow  the  practice  of  many 
departments  that  have  an  exam  and  draw  a 
waiting  list.”  he  observed.  "Wc  process 
them,  give  them  the  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  reasoning  ability  test,  and  [if  they 
passi  we  put  them  in  the  academy.” 
When  the  Houston  recruiting  effort 
came  to  Atlanta  last  month,  it  inadvertent- 
ly stirred  up  a minor  civic  controversy 
there.  The  Atlanta  Journal  carried  an  arti- 
cle announcing  the  arrival  of  Houston  re- 
cruiting supervisor  Sergeant  Phil  Tippen. 


choice"  than  to  push  for  Teamster  affili- 
ation. 

Another  local  employee  leader  told  the 
Journal  that  the  international  union  is  dis- 
tributing application  cards  to  officers  who 
have  not  previously  signed  up.  "And  I 
think  it’s  going  extremely  well.  ” he  ob- 
served. "Very  few  are  hesitating  to  sign.” 
Representatives  from  all  three  police 
associations  met  for  two  hours  with  Team- 
sters organizer  Johnny  Bright  last  month, 
but  they  declined  to  comment  on  particu- 
lars. noting  instead,  "lie  just  explained 
what  the  Teamsters  were  for.” 

Although  Dorsey  noted  that  no  fomial 
commitment  was  made  at  the  conference, 
he  declared  that  the  Teamsters  arc  "in  a 
position  to  do  something  that  we  as  heads 
of  organizations  have  been  unable  to  do  - 
unite  everyone  in  a common  goal.” 

The  city  administration  is  gearing  up  an 
attempt  to  meet  at  least  one  of  the  asso- 
ciations' demands.  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson 
has  vowed  to  discover  “new  and  creative 
Continued  on  Page  12 


by  a dispute  over  an  unpaid  gas  bill,  re- 
sulted in  a stream  of  protest  from  the  city’s 
black  community  and  has  prompted  a 
spate  of  hearings  by  both  the  council 
committee  and  the  Police  Commission. 

Proposing  that  the  committee  ask  the 
full  council  to  demand  that  the  commis- 
sion exercise  all  of  its  legal  powers  over  the 
LAPD.  Spoker  maintained  that  the  police 
board  should  carry  out  an  active  review  of 
all  shooting  cases  and  constantly  monitor 
the  department’s  officer  disciplinary  pro- 
gram. 

In  another  recommendation  that  closely 
mirrors  the  findings  of  the  grand  jury  pan- 
el, the  analyst  suggested  that  both  the  com- 
mission and  the  department  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  and  fully  review  all  citizen  and 
staff  complaints  of  acts  of  serious  miscon- 
duct by  police  officers.  Voting  on  the 
Spoker  proposals  was  put  off  for  two 
weeks. 

According  to  Goodman,  the  grand-jury 
Continued  on  Page  12 


noting  that  Tippen’s  efforts  “can  only 
heighten  the  irritation  between  Atlanta’s 
administration  and  its  policemen  who  be- 
lieve they  are  underpaid  and  overworked.” 

According  to  the  Journal  article,  Atlan- 
ta officers  arc  paid  a starting  salary  of 
$1  1,520  a year,  while  Houston  pays 
$15,696  annually.  But  Captain  White 
noted  that  Houston  recruits  arc  paid 
$1,180  during  their  18  weeks  of  training 
and  $1,240  monthly  during  a six-month 
probation  period,  prior  to  earning  the 
$15,696  figure. 

In  spite  of  the  pay  disparity,  the  Hous- 
ton spokesman  indicated  that  neither 
the  Atlanta  force  nor  any  other  depart- 
ment need  worry  about  Houston  raiding  its 
patrol  complement.  “We  went  to  Atlanta 
because  wc  fell  that  there  were  several  hun- 
dred young  people  (whol  might  be  inter- 
ested in  making  a career.  We’re  not  inter- 
ested in  retraining  people  who  have  already 
Continued  on  Page  12 


It’s  speeders  1, 
radar  0 in 
Florida  trial 

In  a decision  that  could  have  repercus- 
sions throughout  the  country,  a Dade 
County,  Florida  judge  ruled  this  month 
that  he  would  not  convict  accused  speeders 
solely  on  the  basis  of  radar  evidence,  con- 
tending that  the  speed  detection  units  arc 
inexact  and  often  unreliable 

According  to  the  New  York  Titne\, 
Judge  Alfred  Nesbitt  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County  Court  said  his  May  7 ruling  would 
have  no  immediate  legal  effects  outside  his 
own  courtroom,  but  he  predicted  that 
other  jurists  would  be  influenced  by  the 
anti-radar  decision. 

“My  ruling  docs  not  set  a precedent 
which  the  other  judges  here  have  to  fol- 
low,” the  judge  noted.  “As  the  c.iscs  come 
up  they  will  read  my  ruling  and  I’m  sure 
they  will  consider  it." 

Critics  of  police  use  of  the  electronic 
speed  measuring  devices  expressed  hope 
that  the  ruling  would  be  appealed  so  that  it 
would  have  broader  applications  as  the  case 
moved  through  state  and  Federal  judicia- 
ries. But  the  Dade  County  Prosecutor’s 
Office  stated  on  May  8 that  it  would  not 
appeal  Nesbitt’s  decree. 

Meanwhile,  a second  Florida  jurist. 
Judge  John  J.  King  of  Broward  County, 
said  he  would  also  throw  out  speeding 
cases  based  on  radar  evidence.  After  con- 
sidering the  Dade  decision,  King  predicted 
that  other  courts  across  the  country  would 
question  the  accuracy  of  radar  readings. 

The  decision  has  already  had  a limited 
local  impact,  in  that  it  voided  80  speeding 
citations  that  had  been  grouped  together  in 
the  court  challenge.  In  addition,  about 
4,000  Dade  motorists  had  their  speeding 
cases  delayed,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
two-week-long  trial. 

Noting  that  the  ruling  affirms  their 
charge  that  police  use  of  radar  is  “capri- 
cious and  arbitrary,"  the  defendants  in  the 
case,  who  were  backed  by  a long  line  of  ex- 
pert witnesses,  claimed  that  the  decision 
was  the  first  victory  against  radar  technol- 
ogy. However,  proponents  of  radar  had 
suffered  an  earlier  defeat  last  month,  when 
a committee  of  the  California  Legislature 
voted  down  a bill  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  state  highway  patrol  to  pur- 
chase its  first  radar  units. 

But  the  Miami  case  received  far  more 
publicity,  partly  because  the  defendants 
were  supported  by  a national  firm  which 
manufactures  radar  detectors.  The  com- 
pany. Electrolert,  reportedly  financed  the 
fees  and  travel  expenses  of  the  expert  wit- 
nesses. 

During  the  trial,  the  specialises  testified 
that  the  speed  detection  units  had  mea- 
sured trees  traveling  at  86  miles  an  hour 
and  had  clocked  houses  at  28  mph  They 
added  that  readings  could  be  distorted  by 
roadside  billboards.  CB  radios  and  air- 
conditioning  units  in  cars 

Commenting  on  the  decision.  Dale 
Smith  Jr.,  a technical  consultant  to  Elec- 
troleri,  noted  that  the  ruling  would  have  a 
“tremendous”  impact  on  traffic  cases 
throughout  the  nation  and  should  "serve 
notice”  on  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards that  improved  specifications  are 
needed  for  radar  devices  approved  for  po- 
lice use. 

In  handing  down  his  ruling.  Nesbitt  said 
that  present  speed  detection  technology 
and  operation  might  eventually  be  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  the  accuracy 
and  dependability  of  radar  units  could  be 
considered  unimpeachable  in  court. 


Blacks,  Chicanes  seen  losing  faith  in  LA  cops, 
but  panel  notes  agency  efforts  to  ease  unrest 


Recruiting  teams  scour  South  & Far  West 
as  Houston  PD  finds  its  ranks  2,000  short 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 


(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . .10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Administrative  Investigator 8.00 

C24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0.00 


C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 


C-1698 

01103 

C-2269 

056 

067 

090 

01973 

0111 

095 

02295 

02260 

02261 

01700 
02081 

01701 
02264 
0121 
01173 
02120 
01401 
01179 
02148 
01181 
01185 
01203 
01200 
01767 


Prisons 10.00 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

Associate  Attorney 10.00 

Attorney 10.00 

Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

Border  Patrolman 6.00 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 6.00 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

Building  Guard 6.00 

Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

Campus  Security  Officer  1 8.00 

Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

Chief  Investigator 10.00 

Chief  Marshall 10.00 

Chief  of  Police 10.00 

Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.95 

Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 


Educational  Programs 10.00 

C165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

0956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 8.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 8.00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant 10.00 

C-1219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

0168  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

0957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

0958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . .8.00 

0958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . .8.00 

0959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

0966  Court  Officer 8.00 

01229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

0969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

0177  Customs  Inspector 8.00 

0161 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . .6.00 

01239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900*Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

01 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of 


Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01 762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

01247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

01260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 8.00 

01405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 8.00 

0251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

01612  Federal  Protective  Officer  6.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 8.00 

0255  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

0286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 6.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger 8.00 

0304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

0338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 10^.00 

0342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 


0344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

0361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

01986  Identification  Officer .8.00 

02294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

0362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 8.00 

0364  Inspector 8.00 

0370  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

0377  Investigator 8.00 

0378  Investigator- Inspector 8.00 

0406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

01329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

01331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

01332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

01341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

0448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

01378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 8.00 

02245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

01688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

0574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

0575  Patrolman  Examinations  — All  States 6.00 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

01972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

0640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

0594  Police  Cadet . - 6.00 

0639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

01847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 8.00 

01939  Police  Officer 6.00 

01755  Police  Officer. 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

01 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

0 1 74 1 Pol  ice  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

0595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

0596  Police  Surgeon  10.00 

0597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

0598  Policewoman 6.00 

01791  Principal  Investigator 8.00 

01427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . . 10.00 

0618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

01981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

0980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

02266  Probation  Director 10.00 

01428  Probation  Employment  Officer 8.00 

0981  Probation  Investigator 8.00 

0619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

01429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

02262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

01828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 


01829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

02315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

01997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

0665  Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 8.00 

01459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

0702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

01923  School  Guard 6.00 

01999  Security  Guard 6.00 

01467  Security  Officer 6.00 

02211  Security  Police  Officer  (U.S.P.S.) 8.00 

0996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer . 8.00 

02070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

01665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

01987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

02119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

01010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

01020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

01594  Senior  Probation  Officer 8.00 

02298  Senior  Professional 

Cornfuct  Investigator 8.00 

01998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  . . .10.00 

0725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

0732  Sergeant,  Bridge  8i  Tunnel  Authority 8.00 

0733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 8.00 

01060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

0748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 8.00 

0749  Special  Officer 6.00 

01692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

0757  State  Trooper 6.00 

01744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 10.00 

01703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

01 503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

01666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

01766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

01689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

0819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

0820  Transit  Lieutenant 10.00 

0821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

0822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

0823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8.00 

0852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 8.00 

0853  United  States  Marshal 8.00 

01 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

0894  Warden 10.00 

0891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-^oice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Supreme  Court 

iirirfsi 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKJN 

Last  month,  with  the  issuance  of  a full 
text  plenary  decision,  a divided  Supreme 
Court  established  nationwide  policy  that 
an  explicit  waiver  is  not  always  necessary 
to  establish  that  a defendant  has  relin- 
guished  his  right  to  counsel.  Failing  to  es- 
tablish an  absolute  exclusionary  rule  for 
statements  made  without  a valid  waiver, 
the  Court  announced  that  determinations 
must  be  based  on  the  specific  facts  of  each 
case.  Aieanwhile,  in  another  action,  a unan- 
imous Court  found  that  a person  convicted 
of  a nonpetry  offense  by  a divided  six- 
person  jury  was  denied  his  right  to  a jury 
trial.  With  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
clearly  established  that  a six-member  unan- 
imous jury  is  the  minimum  requirement  for 
a felony  conviction,  according  to  the  Sixth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  Reviewed 
below  are  the  Court's  plenary  deasiuns  in 
these  cases. 

Right  to  Counsel 

By  a vole  of  5-io-3,  the  Court  has  ruled 
that  an  in-custody  suspect  who  did  not  ex- 
plicitly waive  his  right  to  counsel  after 
being  given  the  Miranda  warnings,  and  who 
then  made  incriminating  statements  to  the 
police,  had  in  fact  ceded  his  rights  through 
his  actions. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  reasoned  that 
an  explicit  statement  of  waiver  is  not  al- 
ways necessary,  since  a determination  of 
whether  a suspect  actually  passed  on  his 
right  to  counsel  must  be  based  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  each  case.  Conse- 
quently, they  concluded,  there  was  no 
need  to  establish  a nationwide  exclusionary 
rule  for  statements  made  by  suspects  who 
through  their  actions  have  waived  the  right 
to  an  aiiorney. 

In  December  1976.  two  men  robbed  a 
gas  station  in  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  process  shot  the  station  atten- 
dant who  had  attempted  to  escape.  The  at- 
tendant was  paralyzed  as  a result  of  the 
shooting,  but  survived  to  testify  in  court. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  a North  Carolina 
fugitive  warrant.  FBI  agents  located  one  of 
the  robbers  in  Bronx.  New  York  and  made 
the  arrest.  The  suspect  was  transported  to 
an  FBI  office  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 
where  agents  determined  that  the  suspect 
was  literate.  The  suspect  was  given  the 
FBI’s  “Advice  of  Rights"  form,  which  he 
read  and  indicated  that  he  understood.  The 
suspect  refused  to  sign  the  waiver  which 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  form, 
however. 

At  the  trial  an  FBI  agent  testified  that 
the  suspect  was  told  "he  need  neither 
speak  nor  sign  the  form,  but  that  the 
agents  would  like  him  to  talk  to  them.” 
The  suspect  replied.  'T  will  talk  to  you  but 
1 am  not  signing  any  form.”  The  suspect 
went  on  to  make  incriminating  statements, 
although  at  no  time  during  his  conversation 
with  the  agents  did  he  request  counsel  or 
seek  to  terminate  the  questioning. 

Following  the  FBI  agent’s  testimony,  a 
motion  was  made  to  suppress  the  evidence 
of  the  incriminating  statements  on  the 
grounds  that  there  had  been  no  waiver  of 
the  right  to  counsel  at  the  time  the  state- 
ments were  made.  The  trial  judge  denied 
the  motion,  noting  that  the  suspect  “un- 
derstood his  rights;  [and]  that  he  effective- 
ly waived  his  rights.  . . by  his  indication 
that  he  was  willing  to  answer  questions.” 
The  statements  were  admitted  as  evidence 
and  a Jury  conviction  followed  on  charges 


of  kidnapping,  armed  robbery  and  feloni- 
ous assault. 

On  appeal,  however,  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  convictions 
and  ordered  a new  trial.  Appellate  review 
found  that  the  admission  of  the  incriminat- 
ing statements  was  clearly  in  violation  of 
Miranda  since  the  suspect  had  refused  to 
sign  the  waiver  and  since  there  had  not 
been  a specific  oral  waiver.  Quoting  Mi- 
randa V.  Arizona.  384  U.S.  436  (1966),  the 
appellate  court  held  "that  waiver  of  the 
right  to  counsel  during  interrogation  will 
not  be  recognized  unless  such  waiver  is 
'specifically  made’  after  the  Miranda  warn- 
ings have  been  given." 

In  overturning  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court’s  ruling  Justice  Stewart’s  ma- 
jority opinion  said  that  the  state  appellate 
court  "erred  in  its  reading  of  the  Miranda 
opinion.”  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justices 
White.  Blackmun,  and  Rehnquist  joined 
Stewart  in  pointing  out  that  the  Miranda 
opinion  also  postulated  that  an  express  in- 
dication that  the  individual  is  willing  to 
make  a statement  and  does  not  want  an  at- 
torney could  constitute  a waiver,  although 
a valid  waiver  will  not  be  presumed  simply 
from  the  suspect’s  silence. 

Nonetheless,  the  majority  read  into 
Miranda’s  wording  to  hold  that  a defen- 
dant’s silence,  together  with  an  understand- 
ing of  his  rights  and  conduct  indicating  a 
waiver,  may  establish  that  a waiver  actually 
occurred.  Aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
distinction  being  made,  the  Court  cau- 
tioned: “The  courts  must  presume  that  a 
defendant  did  not  waive  his  rights;  the 
prosecution’s  burden  is  great,  but  in  at 
least  some  cases  waiver  can  be  clearly  in- 
ferred from  the  actions  and  words  of  the 
person  interrogated.” 

Justice  Stewan  added  that  10  of  the  11 
U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  and  chief  tribunals 
in  17  states  had  reached  a similar  conclu- 
sion regarding  implied  waivers  of  rights. 

In  dissent  Justices  Brennan,  Marshall 
and  Stevens  called  on  the  Court  to  view 
only  explicit  waivers  as  valid,  in  order  to 
protect  the  individual  against  the  recog- 
nized “compulsion  inherent  in”  police  in- 
terrogations. Noting  that  the  Miranda  de- 
cision requires  ambiguity  be  interpreted 
against  the  interrogator,  the  dissenters 
charged  that  the  majority  "shrouds  in  half- 
light  the  question  of  waiver,  allowing 
courts  to  construct  inferences  from  ambig- 
uous words  and  gestures."  As  instruction 
for  law  enforcement  officials,  the  minority 
opinion  noted  that  asking  the  simple  ques- 
tion. “Do  you  waive  your  right  to  a law- 
yer?" during  the  interrogation  would  mini- 
mize the  need  for  subsequent  court  inter- 
pretation. (North  Carolina  v.  Butler,  No. 
78-354.  decision  announced  April  24. 
1979.) 

Juries 

The  Court  has  unanimously  ruled  that  a 
person  can  not  be  convicted  of  serious 
charges  in  a state  criminal  trial  by  a less- 
than-unanimous  six-member  jury. 

Writing  for  the  Court.  Justice  Rehnquist 
explained  that  a conviction  by  only  five 
members  of  a six-person  jury  presents  a 
threat  to  the  preservation  of  the  guarantee 
of  trial  by  jury.  Under  the  Louisiana's 
Constitution  and  its  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  criminal  cases  may  be 
tried  before  a jury  of  six  people,  "five  of 
whom  must  concur  to  render  a verdict.” 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Behind  the  (blue)  shield:  cops 
strike  over  health  care  switch 


Police  in  Birmingli.im,  Alabama  led  sani- 
tation workers  and  firefighters  in  a three- 
day  walkout  earlier  this  month,  after  city 
officials  moved  to  transfer  the  municipal 
employees’  health  benefits  package  to  a 
different  insurance  company. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
police  strike  began  on  May  1 when  the  lo- 
cal Fraternal  Order  of  Police  got  wind  of  a 
planned  city  council  action  that  would 
have  dropped  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  .u  ad- 
ministrator of  the  city  workers'  health  plan 
in  favor  of  the  Liberty  National  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

The  following  day.  street  and  sanitation 
workers  joined  in  the  walkout,  and  on  May 
3 the  Birmingham  Firefighters  Association 
left  the  city  of  320.000  with  only  four 
firc/rescuc  units  on  duty.  State  troopers 
were  brought  in  to  serve  with  Birmingham 
police  supervisors  in  handling  emergencies. 

Contending  that  the  insurance  transfer 
would  save  the  city  money.  Mayor  David 
Vann  had  proposed  the  switch  after  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  moved  its  state  head- 
quarters to  a suburb.  A municipal  policy 
mandates  that  whenever  possible,  Birming- 
ham utilize  firms  that  are  located  within 
the  city. 

But  the  strike  apparently  prompted 
Liberty  National  to  change  its  policy.  On 
May  2.  the  company  said  it  was  withdraw- 
ing its  proposal  to  administer  the  health  in- 
surance program. 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  administration  of  the  city’s  health  plan 
by  this  company  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  extremely  difficult.”  Chairman 


Frank  Samford  Jr.  declared  in  a statement. 

While  union  officials  noted  that  they 
had  "no  ax  to  grind"  against  Samford's 
company,  they  were  adamant  about  main- 
taining the  status  quo  on  their  medical 
coverage.  "We  came  out  on  strike  because 
we  feel  Blue  Cross  is  our  best  insuring 
agent,  and  we  intend  to  stay  out  on  strike 
until  we  get  it."  FOP  vice  president  Paul 
Hamilton  declared. 

On  hearing  of  liberty  National’s  with- 
drawal from  the  fray.  Mayor  Vann  was  just 
as  adamant,  noting  that  Birmingham 
“would  continue  to  show  appropriate  pref- 
erence to  companies  located  inside  the 
city"  in  seeking  a new  insurance  p.ickage. 

However.  Alabama  Governor  Fob  James 
apparently  had  .i  different  idea,  and  he  at- 
tended a marathon  negotiating  session  with 
Vann,  representatives  of  the  employee 
groups  and  Federal  mediaton  to  work  out 
an  agreement. 

The  settlement,  which  resolved  to  leave 
the  medical  plan  as  it  is,  was  immediately 
approved  by  the  police  and  firefighters. 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent 
to  policing,  If  you  have  any  ideas 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  put  them  in 
commentary  form  and  send  your 
typed  manuscript  to  the  editors. 
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Israel  institutes  death  penalty 
for  terrorists;  Neapolitan  thugs 
use  guerrilla  tactics;  German 
terrorist  slain  in  police  raid 


Israeli  Cabinet  reinstates 
old  capital  punishment  provision 

Responding  to  a rise  in  terrorism 
prompted  by  the  signing  of  the  Israeli/ 
Egyptian  peace  treaty,  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
passed  a limited  capital  punishment  mea- 
sure  last  month,  resolving  that  terrorists 
convicted  of  acts  of  "inhuman  cruelty" 
should  be  executed. 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Post,  the 
resolution  was  the  subject  of  a week-long 
national  debate,  with  opponents  arguing 
that  the  move  would  not  be  an  effective 
deterrent  against  Palestinian  guerrilla  raids 
on  civilians. 

Although  opposition  to  the  decision  cut 
across  ideological  lines  in  both  the  cabinet 
and  the  Knesset,  the  nation's  legislature. 
Prime  Minister  Mcnachem  Begin  managed 
to  muster  enough  votes  in  the  executive 
panel  to  push  through  the  decision,  which 
instructs  military  and  civilian  courts  to 
seek  death  by  firing  squad  for  terrorist  at- 
tacks. 

The  measure  is  based  on  a capital  pun- 
ishment law  which  was  retained  from  Brit- 
ish mandate  rule  when  Israel  became  an  in- 
dependent state  31  yean  ago.  The  only 
person  executed  under  the  original  provi- 


sion was  Adolf  Eichmann,  who  was  hanged 
in  1961  for  his  role  in  Nazi  Germany’s 
mass  murder  of  European  Jews. 

Begin  did  not  disclose  the  breakdown  of 
the  cabinet  voting  on  the  new  measure,  but 
rightist  Agriculture  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
was  said  to  have  opposed  the  death  penalty 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  hamper  efforts 
to  obtain  cooperation  from  the  Pales- 
tinians. Sharon  did,  however,  urge  that 
Israeli  security  forces  escalate  their  cam- 
paign against  terrorism. 

The  complexity  of  the  issue  was  illus- 
trated in  statements  by  Gideon  Hausner, 
who  prosecuted  Eichmann  in  1961  and  had 
demanded  his  execution.  "I'm  against  the 
death  penalty  in  order  to  make  people  feel 
better  — to  give  vent  to  feelings  of  re- 
venge,” he  said. 

But  the  attorney  acknowledged  that  the 
threat  of  capital  punishment  could  be  use- 
ful when  it  "would  lead  directly  to  the 
successful  combating  of  terrorism.”  He  ex- 
plained that  if  convicted  terrorists  were 
held  under  a sentence  of  death,  their  pend- 
ing stays  of  execution  could  be  used  as  a 
bargaining  chip  when  dealing  with  other 
terrorists. 

“1  would  consider  the  possibility  of  sen- 
tencing people  to  death,  keeping  them  alive 


[and)  not  executing  the  sentence,"  he  re- 
marked, “but  then  in  some  extreme  cases, 
executing  those  sentences  if  their  com- 
rades-in-arms and  fellow  murderers  commit 
a crime  either  to  obtain  the  release  of  those 
sentenced  to  death,  or  commit  a crime  that 
is  genocide.” 

Former  minister  of  police  Shlomo 
Hillel,  who  is  now  a Knesset  member, 
noted  that  when  terrorists  realize  they  are 
doomed,  they  murder  hostages  wantonly, 
believing  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  “We 
should  make  it  clear,  probably  with  a loud- 
speaker, that  if  you  are  going  to  kill  hos- 
tages. then  you  are  liable  to  die  yourself,” 
he  said.  "But  if  you  refrain  from  harming 
hostages,  then  you  have  a fair  chance  of 
saving  your  own  life.” 

Hillel’s  line  of  reasoning  was  challenged 
by  opponents  to  the  measure  who  noted 
that  many  attacks  are  carried  out  by 
"suicide  squads”  whose  members  have 
vowed  hot  to  return  alive.  In  a recent  raid 
on  the  coastal  town  of  Nahariya.  which  left 
four  persons  dead,  one  of  the  terrorists  was 
wired  with  explosives,  but  he  was  killed  in 
a shoot-out  before  he  could  detonate  him- 
self. 

Meanwhile,  supporters  of  the  death 
penalty  argued  that  it  would  defuse  the 
motivation  of  guerrilla  groups  that  seize 
hostages  and  offer  them  in  exchange  for 
imprisoned  terrorists.  The  proponents  ex- 
plained that  under  the  measure,  there 
would  be  fewer  terrorists  in  prison,  so  the 
“exchange”  raids  would  be  discouraged. 

While  some  opponents  to  the  new  provi- 
sion warned  that  it  would  make  martyrs 
out  of  convicted  terrorists,  the  Jerusalem 
Post  was  more  pragmatic  in  its  opposition 
to  the  death  penalty,  noting  in  an  editorial 
that  terrorist  squads  rarely  survive  after 
they  encounter  Israeli  Army  forces. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  security 
forces  have  been  successful  in  killing  most 
of  these  murderers  in  armed  confrontations 
in  the  field,  it  would  seem  best  to  permit 
the  situation  that  has  been  in  force  for  the 
past  decade  and  more  to  remain  in  prac- 
tice,” the  editorial  stated. 

The  new  capital  punishment  provision 
replaced  a 1967  decision  by  the  former 
Labor  Party  government,  which  had  in- 
structed civilian  and  military  courts  not  to 
sentence  convicted  terrorists  to  death. 

Bombings  in  Italy  seen  as 
part  of  a protection  racket 

A 150-ycar-old  organization  of  petty 
racketeers  in  Naples  has  updated  the 
strong-arm  tactics  it  employs  in  a citywide 
protection  scheme,  substituting  terrorist- 
like shootings  and  bombings  for  its  tradi- 
tional knifeplay. 

As  reported  this  month  by  the  New 
York  Times,  the  network  of  thugs  known 
as  the  Camorra  has  recently  staged  a come- 
back by  using  the  more  sophisticated  tools 
of  terror.  Several  explosions  set  off  during 
the  first  few  days  of  May  have  gutted 
stores  and  destroyed  cars. 

The  bombings  and  other  attacks  seem  to 
be  the  group’s  answer  to  a local  merchants’ 
rebellion  against  an  upsurge  in  protection 


schemes.  The  organization  reportedly  nets 
several  million  dollars  a year,  and  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  officials  estimated 
that  in  the  shopping  districts  of  Naples, 
protection  rackets  siphon  off  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  profit. 

Rocco  Pellegrini,  a Neapolitan  clothing 
store  owner,  commented  oji  the  Camorra’s 
detrimental  effect  on  the  city’s  economy, 
“Suppose  you  get  a phone  call  to  prepare 
the  money,  and  a half  an  hour  later  some 
ruffian  with  a bulge  under  his  jacket  comes 
into  the  store  and  just  stares  at  you,”  he 
said.  “If  you  hand  over  the  half-million  lire 
they  want,  you  have  to  jack  up  your  sales 
prices.  We  have  to  live  too.” 

Other  merchants,  who  have  either  ig- 
nored the  Camorra ’s  advances  or  have  cut 
off  payments  after  their  “protectors”  be- 
came too  greedy,  have  been  subjected  to  an 
escalating  strategy  of  terror.  Anonymoxis 
telephone  threats  were  followed  by  shots 
fired  at  car  radiators  as  a “last  warning,” 
then  by  bombs. 

While  police  have  managed  to  jail  more 
than  50  persons  for  their  connection  in  the 
rackets,  the  Neapolitan  business  commun- 
ity is  angrily  demanding  better  protection 
against  the  Camorra  threat.  FoQowing  a 
massive  protest  against  both  the  thugs  and 
law  enforcement  officials,  merchants  in 
the  Vomero  and  Arenella  sections  of 
Naples  posted  signs  which  stated;  “We 
won’t  yield  to  blackmail,  and  are  denounc- 
ing to  public  opinion  and  to  the  city  au- 
thorities the  grave  attacks  that  have  oc- 
curred in  our  district.” 

Slain  German  fugitive  was 
target  of  a two-year  search 

A two-year  search  for  West  German  ter- 
rorist Elizabeth  von  Dyck  recently  ended 
in  a Nuremberg  apartment  where  police 
shot  and  killed  her  after  she  had  pulled  a 
handgun  on  them. 

Nuremberg  law  enforcement  officials 
told  United  Press  International  that  their 
officers  surprised  von  Dyck  on  the  evening 
of  May  4 when  she  returned  to  a secret 
hideout  believed  to  have  been  used  by  sev- 
eral of  the  country’s  most  wanted  urban 
terrorists. 

Police  marksmen  had  been  planted  in 
the  apartment  prior  to  the  raid,  according 
to  the  officials,  who  noted  that  as  the  ter- 
rorist drew  her  gun,  the  marksmen  fired, 
hitting  her  in  the  chest.  She  died  two  hours 
later  in  a hospital. 

Von  Dyck,  who  was  28.  was  being 
sought  for  her  alleged  involvement  in  the 
September  1977  kidnap-murder  of  a West 
German  industrialist.  The  corpse  of  the 
businessman,  Hanns  Martin  Schleyer,  was 
discovered  in  the  trunk  of  a parked  car 
near  Strasbourg,  France. 

An  investigation  into  an  April  19  bank 
robbery  in  which  masked  bandits  took 
more  than  $100,000  had  led  the  police  to 
the  Nuremberg  hideout.  Officials  noted 
that  the  apartment  contained  weapons 
used  in  the  robbery  and  evidence  indicating 
that  the  flat  was  being  used  by  the  Baader- 
Mcinhof  terrorist  group,  to  which  von 
Dyck  belonged. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing!  the  MARK  11  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  fur  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMI.R- 
IC'AL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed- 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  >s  a hybrid 
digital  computet.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son's voice  tones  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  us  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  cun  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  ate  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

('ertificd  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  11  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 

AODITiONAL  PRODUCTS 
Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scrambiers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip, 
weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Hong  Kong  police  oriented  toward  the  latest  in  crime  technology 


A Hong  Kong  police  officer  and  his  sergeant  walk  their  beat  in  the  city’s  populous  Kowloon  district. 


By  DIANE  HOPPER 

On  the  map,  Hong  Kong  is  barely  a 
speck  on  the  South  China  coast  - an  un- 
likely place,  It  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  world’s  primary  collection  centers  for 
the  latest  technology  in  the  international 
.issauli  on  crime.  Yet  practically  every 
scrap  of  information  relating  to  what  is 
happening  on  the  technological  side  of 
crime-fighting  in  Britain,  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  Japan  eventu- 
ally finds  its  way  into  the  headquarters  of 
the  Royal  Hong  Kong  Police  Force.  There 
all  information  is  sifted  by  10  highly- 
trained.  professional  police  officers  and 
three  civilian  researchers  who  give  it  a 
painstaking  evaluation,  adapt  it  and  recom- 
mend its  incorporation  into  the  operational 
repertoire  of  Hong  Kong’s  17,500-mcmber 
police  force. 

The  department  was  established  in 
1841.  thus  making  it  one  of  the  world’s 
oldest  police  ageniccs.  Still,  it  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  world, 
and  It  is  rapidly  moving  foursquare  into  the 
computer  and  electronic  age. 

The  problems  facing  the  Hong  Kong  po- 
lice are  immense.  Not  the  least  of  these  has 
been  getting  a reticent  public  involved  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  Such  public  cooper- 
ation is  essential  to  a force  which  is  faced 
with  a population  of  close  to  4.5  million 
people  crammed  into  a mere  fraction  of 
the  area’s  total  landscape  of  404  square 
miles.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  pres- 
sured by  poverty,  triad  (Mafia)  elements, 
drug  addiction  and  alt  of  the  social  ills 
which  result  from  severe  overcrowding.  In 
some  areas  there  are  as  many  as  half  a 
million  people  living  within  a square  mile. 

These  problems,  vexing  as  they  may  be 
in  and  of  themselves,  have  been  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
older  generation  are  refugees  with  roots  in 
peasant  China,  who  until  recently  have 
held  the  maxim  ‘‘See  no  evil,  hear  no  evil, 
speak  no  evil”  dear  to  their  hearts  as  a way 
of  avoiding  any  sort  of  trouble.  According- 
ly, if  they  saw  a crime,  they  could  be 
counted  on  to  say  nothing  whatsoever 
about  It.  An  intense  educational  program 
carried  on  by  the  police  force  is  trying  to 
change  that  attitude,  however,  and  the 
number  of  telephoned  reports  being  re- 
ceived from  the  public  now  averages  6,300 
a month,  most  of  them  genuine. 

Due  to  both  the  population  density  and 
the  fact  that  many  streets  arc  given  over  to 
hawkers’  stands  and  bazaars,  the  police  of- 
ficer in  Hong  Kong  goes  about  his  or  her 
business  primarily  on  foot;  very  few  patrol 
the  streets  by  car  or  on  motorcycle. 

Until  recently  the  only  contact  the  beat 
officers  had  with  their  stations  and  with 
headquarters  was  through  the  telephone. 
As  a result,  they  were  frequently  just 
around  the  corner  from  where  a crime  was 
being  committed  and  knew  nothing  about 
It  until  an  arrest  had  already  been  made  or 
the  culprit  had  escaped.  Similarly,  the  offi- 
cers had  no  contact  with  each  other,  and 
all  calls  for  help  had  to  be  made  by  tele- 
phone no  matter  how  sticky  the  situation. 
To  the  force’s  credit,  though,  even  in  spite 
of  these  difficulties,  it  took  police  an  aver- 
age of  five  and  one  half  minutes  to  reach 
the  scene  of  a reported  crime  or  accident 
using  an  emergency  vehicle  staffed  by  a 
sergeant  and  three  or  four  constables. 

Now,  however,  to  eliminate  manpower 
waste  and  streamline  the  system,  every  po- 
liceman has  a two-way  radio  which  brings 
him  into  immediate  contact  with  his  sta- 
tion superior  through  a computer  console. 
The  radio  is  a device  consisting  of  a rc- 
ceiver/transmitter  about  the  size  of  a car- 


ton of  cigarettes  and  a microphonc/loud 
speaker  unit.  But  unlike  other  two-way  ra- 
dio sets,  it  has  an  emergency  plug  which 
can  be  disconnected  to  alert  control  if  a 
constable  is  in  trouble  or  being  attacked. 
The  set  is  also  fitted  with  a sclf-idcntifica- 
tion  signal  which  is  sent  continually  to  the 
control  unit.  This  not  only  saves  time  in 
processing  radio  exchanges  but,  again,  gives 
the  wearer  an  extra  degree  of  protection. 

The  radio  has  also  been  designed  to  be 
theft-proof.  The  recciver/transmitter  fits 
snugly  into  a leather  holster  strapped  onto 
tlie  constable’s  belt.  Should  the  cord  lead- 
ing from  it  to  the  microphone  be  cut,  an 
automatic  alarm  signal  goes  off  in  the  con- 
trol console,  which  then  transmits  the 
alarm  to  all  other  constables  in  the  area. 

The  idea  of  having  beat  constables  in 
Hong  Kong  use  two-way  radios  was  first 
considered  in  1971.  But  using  them  pre- 
sented an  immediate  problem.  Hong  Kong 
is  a city  cut  in  two  by  a magnificent  har- 
bor. Its  high-rise  buildings  jostle  each  other 
up  hillsides,  and  much  of  the  work  a police 
officer  is  required  to  do  takes  him  indoors. 
Under  these  conditions,  two-way  radio  sig- 
nals are  almost  impossible  to  pick  up. 

The  signal  problem  was  overcome,  how- 
ever, by  setting  up  small  transmitters  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Further,  the  ra- 
dios themselves  were  then  built  with  acute 
sensitivity.  They  were  tested  and  retested 
by  Hong  Kong  police  under  every  possible 
condition.  Their  specifications  were 
changed  several  times  until  police  officials 
were  satisfied  that  the  radio  sets  would  not 
hamper  the  constables’  movement,  would 
stand  up  to  all  likely  wear  and  tear  and 
would  work  under  the  kinds  of  conditions 
for  which  they  were  intended.  They  weight 
six  pounds  each  and  cost  $1,310  each. 

The  radio  system  is  backed  up  by  a 
computer  bank  which  is  capable  of  storing 
30,000  criminal  records.  It  scans  the  stored 
information  to  link  crimes  with  criminals 
through  their  method  of  operation.  The 
system  works  on  the  theory  that  if  a crime 
is  repeated,  the  perpetrator  can  be  identi- 
fied by  analyzing  the  manner  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed.  To  add  to  the  im- 


mense resources  already  available  to  police 
in  Hong  Kong,  a radio  link-up  between 
them  and  Interpol  is  used  to  put  police  in 
instant  communication  with  any  other  In- 
terpol station  and  permit  monitoring  of  the 
Interpol  radio  network  for  information 
which  may  not  be  available  by  other 
means. 

Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  most  diverse 
cities  in  the  world.  It  sits  directly  in  the 
middle  of  a major  air  traffic  crossroads.  It 
has  3 highly  sophisticated  financial  struc- 
rurc.  and  virtually  no  controls  over  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  cash.  As  a result,  many  an 
international  criminal  is  likely  to  pay  the 
city  a fleeting  visit,  some  of  them  simply  to 
contact  a printer  who  may  print  them 
some  money. 

But  this  small  territory  is  hardly  a good 
place  for  a counterfeiter  to  unload  his 
wares.  The  moneychangers  are  a sophisti- 
cated bunch,  but  so  are  the  men  working  in 
the  Commercial  Crimes  Office.  They  arc  all 


Continued  from  Page  5 

The  petitioner  had  been  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibition  of  two  obscene 
motion  pictures.  In  accordance  with  state 
law,  the  trial  was  conducted  before  a six- 
person  jury,  which  reached  a verdict  of 
guilty.  Following  the  verdict  a poll  of  the 
jury  showed  a 5-to-l  vote  to  convict  the 
petitioner.  He  received  a suspended  prison 
term  and  was  fined  $1,000. 

An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  claimed  that  the  law  permitting  a 
conviction  by  a non-unamimous  six- 
member  jury  violated  the  Sixth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments.  Noting  that  the  issue 
was  "close,"  the  appellate  court  upheld  the 
conviction  and  stated  that  such  verdicts 
‘‘did  not  offend  the  Constitution." 

The  appellate  court  reasoned  that  no 
Supreme  Court  decision  precluded  the  use 
of  a split  six-person  jury.  In  fact,  the 
Louisiana  court  stated.  "If  75  percent  con- 
currence (9/12)  was  enough  for  a verdict 


used  to  seeing  and  handling  the  real  cu^ 
rencics  of  far  more  countries  than  tliosc 
whose  cash  criminals  like  to  copy.  The 
ability  to  tell  a real  currency  note  from  a 
phony  one  has  not  been  passed  unto  the 
computer  - yet. 

However,  the  police  force's  electronic 
brain  has  been  ^ven  the  job  of  trying  to 
sort  out  some  of  the  city's  traffic  prob- 
lems. Its  efforts  were  so  impressive  that  an 
entire  safety  campaign  was  built  around 
it.  And  soon,  thousands  of  sets  of  finger- 
prints will  be  coded  and  fed  into  the  com- 
puter, thus  making  it  possible  to  match 
prints  with  those  found  at  a crime  scene. 

The  Hong  Kong  Police  Force  prides  it- 
self on  being  one  of  the  most  modern  po- 
lice agencies  in  the  world.  But  far  from 
resting  on  their  laurels,  police  officials  are 
continually  devising  means  of  introducing 
still  more  modern  management  principles 
and  law  enforcement  techniques  into  the 
ranks  of  their  organization. 


as  determined  in  Johnson  v.  Lauistana.  406 
US.  356  (1972),  then  requiring  83  percent 
concurrence  (5/6)  ought  to  be  within  the 
permissible  limits  of  Johnson. " 

in  rejecting  this  reasoning,  the  Supreme 
Court  relied  on  last  term’s  decision  in 
Ballrw  V.  Georgia.  435  U.S.  223  (1978). 
In  that  case,  at  least  five  members  of  the 
Court  expressed  the  belief  chat  "reducing 
a jury  to  five  persons  in  nonpetty  cases 
raised  sufficiently  substantial  doubts  as  to 
the  fairness  of  the  proceeding  and  proper 
functioning  of  the  jury  to  warrant  drawing 
the  line  at  six.” 

Observing  that  only  two  states  allow 
split  six-member  jury  verdicts,  the  Court 
added  that  the  "near-uniform  judgment  of 
the  Nation  provides  a useful  guide  in  de- 
limiting the  line  between  those  jury  prac- 
tices that  arc  constitutionally  permissible 
and  those  that  are  not."  (Burch  v.  Louisi- 
ana. No.  78-90.  decision  announced  April 
17.  1979.) 


Supreme  Court  Briefs . . . 
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Dixie’s  hotbed  of  police  innovation 

An  interview  with  Bill  R.  Myers, 
chief  of  the  Birmingham,  Alabama  Police  Department 


Bill  R.  Myers  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Birmingham 
Police  Department  in  October  1978  after  serving  for  over 
a year  and  a half  as  deputy  chief  in  charge  of  the  force's 
Operations  Bureau. 

The  48*year-old  lawman  began  his  career  as  a Birming- 
ham patrol  officer  in  1951.  completing  a variety  of  traf- 
fic investigation  and  enforcement  duties.  In  1963,  he  be- 
came a detective,  handling  burglary  and  narcotics  cases. 

Myers  returned  to  the  Uniform  Division  as  a sergeant  in 
1964,  and  three  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  serving  first  as  commander  of  the  Vice 
Division  and  later  as  a shift  commander. 

In  1969,  the  executive  received  his  captain’s  bars  and 
was  subsequently  placed  in  charge  of  a team  policing  unit. 
Until  his  appointment  as  deputy  chief  in  April  1977,  he 
filled  a number  of  administrative  posts  at  the  headquarters 
level. 

The  holder  of  a BS  degree  in  criminal  justice  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  Myers  re- 
cently received  his  master's  degree  in  public  administra- 
tion from  Jacksonville  State  University. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Dorothy  H.  Bracey. 

« • • 

LKN:  In  looking  back  at  recent  crime  records  in  Birming- 
ham, one  notices  that  until  1976  or  1977,  the  crime  rate 
in  your  city  was  slightly  below  the  national  average.  Late- 
ly. however,  the  tally  appears  to  have  been  creeping  back 
up  to  the  point  where  your  crime  rate  is  now  at  or  slightly 
above  the  national  mean.  Can  you  describe  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this? 

MYERS:  There  are  obviously  a lot  of  variables,  but  one 
important  thing  that's  occurring  now.  which  we  were  not 
necessarily  faced  with  prior  to  1976,  is  the  problem  of  the 
correctional  system.  This  is  a problem  in  many  states,  but 


we  don’t  have  sufficient  facilities,  and  the  system  is  gener- 
ally kind  of  broken  down.  Room  has  to  be  made  for  the 
incoming  prison  population,  and  as  a result  we  have  to 
have  early  releases  of  men  long  before  they’re  ready  to  be 
released.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  has  to  be  a very 
liberal  probation  and  parole  system  in  order  to  meet  the 
Federal  court  requirements,  and  obviously  this  puts  more 
and  more  of  the  criminal  clement  back  in  society,  where- 
as this  would  probably  not  be  the  case  in  an  adequate 
prison  system. 

I think  the  system  gets  to  where  we  have  no  luck  in 
these  things.  The  corrections  system  just  has  to  make 
room  for  the  next  group  of  prisoners,  and  it’s  just  about 
at  that  point.  1 think  the  criminal  world  knows  this.  too. 
They  know  that  there  is  an  uncertamty  of  punishment  be- 
cause of  this  system,  and  1 think  that  adds  tremendously 
to  the  crime  rate  in  this  state.  I’m  sure  other  states  arc 
faced  with  the  same  type  of  problem  as  well. 

LEN:  So  police  productivity  isn't  your  problem  here.  If 
anything,  your  officers  are  too  productive  for  the  rest  of 
the  system. 

MYERS:  Productivity  in  law  enforcement  is  tremendous. 
There’s  no  question  that  the  number  of  arrests,  the  num- 
ber of  indictments,  the  number  of  convictions  arc  all  way 
up.  The  enforcement  system  is  much  more  efficient  than 
it  has  been,  but  the  correctional  system  is  just  not  up  to 
par  with  the  enforcement  and  judicial  systems.  We  still 
lack  a lot  in  the  penal  system,  although  if  this  could  be 
corrected  and  things  levelled  out.  everything  would  prob- 
ably be  much  smoother. 

LEN:A  few  years  ago  your  department  was  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  a management  approach  to  criminal  investi- 
gation. Have  you  continued  that,  and  do  you  find  it  suc- 
cessful? 

MYERS:  As  far  as  the  efficient  use  of  manpower  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  probably  one  of  the  best  systems  put  into 
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operation  in  recent  months.  It  is  a very  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower.  Although  there  are  some  obvious 
weaknesses  in  managing  criminal  investigations,  I think 
that  overall  it’s  a system  that  provides  for  the  application 
of  resources  to  those  areas  where  there  can  be  some  ac- 
complishment; you’re  not  just  going  through  the  motions 
of  investigation.  You’re  going  through  the  investigative 
process  where  there  is  a product  — that  is,  prosecution  of 


the  case  - and  almost  all  investigations  now  produce  that. 
Such  a system  produces  a much  better  prepared  case  be- 
cause of  the  time  allowed  to  conduct  the  investigation. 

On  the  negative  side,  of  course,  you  have  many,  many 
cases  which  arc  not  investigated,  and  I would  think  that  at 
some  point  in  time  after  the  accumulation  of  thousands  of 
these  cases  there  may  some  day  be  a negative  reaction  to 
it  from  the  public.  You  know,  "This  crime  happened  to 
me  and  nothing  was  done  about  it."  This  can  multiply  and 
multiply,  although  I think  the  public  generally  under- 
stands the  system  because  we  talk  about  it  enough.  By 
having  the  managing  criminal  investigation  system  you 
prosecute  the  same  criminal  that  probably  committed 
several  offenses,  but  you  investigate  it  by  working  from  an 
offense  that  can  build  into  a prosecution,  not  an  offense 
where  there’s  just  no  way  you  can  ever  build  a case.  But 
you  eventually  prosecute  the  same  offender.  The  victim 
obviously  doesn’t  know  this  because  he’s  not  involved  in 
the  prosecution,  so  1 can  sec  some  negative  reaction  to 
this  concept  at  some  point  along  the  line. 

LEN:  The  system  you  have  here  for  screening  calls  must 
also  have  called  for  a certain  amount  of  citizen  education. 
MYERS;  It  did,  and  1 think  that  it’s  been  accepted  very 
well.  Our  call  screening  system  docs  permit  a citizen  to 
talk  to  an  officer  personally,  but  very  seldom.  We’ve  been 
utilizing  call  screening  for  some  time  now,  and  1 think 
most  people  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  system  is 
to  allow  resources  to  be  available  when  they’re  needed. 
Thus,  if  their  problem  is  such  that  it  can  be  handled  by 
phone,  they’re  certainly  willing  to  do  that.  Citizens  realize 
that  next  time  they  may  need  an  officer  immediately  and 
this  will  provide  some  means  of  having  him  available.  It’s 
a time-saving  factor  for  your  police  resources. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  training  do  you  have  for  recruits  in 
this  department? 

MYERS:  They  have  240  hours  of  minimum  standard 
training,  provided  by  the  state,  which  is  academic  in 


nature.  Then  we  have  six  weeks  of  additional  advanced 
training  in  such  areas  as  human  relations,  firearms,  and 
physical  activity.  So  we  have  12  weeks  of  academy  train- 
ing plus  12  weeks  of  field  training  after  that.  The  recruit 
graduates  from  the  academy  and  is  then  placed  with  a 
field  training  officer.  He’s  then  out  in  the  field  for  12  ad- 
ditional weeks,  during  which  he’s  evaluated.  If  he’s 
reached  a point  where  he  can  function  properly  as  a police 
officer,  then  he’s  officially  graduated  from  the  training 
program  and  put  into  operations.  The  training  period  can 
be  extended  at  the  request  of  the  field  training  officer  if 
he  feels  the  recruit  is  not  properly  trained  after  24  weeks. 
Such  a recruit  would  be  continued  until  he  is  either  prop- 
erly trained  or  until  it  is  determined  that  he  cannot  func- 
tion as  a police  officer,  in  which  case  the  recruit  is  re- 
leased from  service. 

LEN:  Do  you  see  in  the  future  the  amalgamation  of  some 
of  the  surrounding  political  units  which  would.  1 suppose, 
include  their  police  departments? 

MYERS:  What  I really  foresee  in  the  predictable  future  is 
the  probable  merger  of  some  law  enforcement  services 
such  as  in  the  area  of  communications  and  possibly  record 
keeping.  At  the  present  time,  all  the  metropolitan  chiefs 
are  working  as  a committee  on  a metropolis-wide  com- 
munications system.  This  would  be  a step  in  the  direction 
you’re  talking  about.  What  it  would  do  is  tie  us  all  to- 
gether by  communication  and,  of  course,  it  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  28  jurisdictions  that  lie  in  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other. 

There’s  supposed  to  be  a merger  of  communications  on 
an  operational  basis,  and  at  some  point  in  time  this  might 
lead  to  a closer  working  relationship  as  far  as  other  sup- 
port systems  arc  concerned.  At  this  time,  though,  1 don  t 
think  there  will  be  any  annexation  or  merger  of  govern- 
ments for  some  rime.  At  some  point  in  the  future  1 think 
that  with  the  economic  situation  the  way  it  is  there  will 
be  some  mergers  of  systems  other  than  police.  1 wouldn’t 
care  to  predict  how  many  years  away  this  change  may  be, 
but  I think  we're  going  to  start  seeing  these  things,  and 
not  just  here  but  everywhere.  All  government  agencies  will 
have  to  begin  looking  for  more  economical  ways  to  oper- 
ate, and  one  way  is  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  services 
through  merger. 

LEN:  Do  the  28  metropolitan  chiefs  that  you  mentioned 
meet  on  a regular  basis? 

MYERS:  Yes,  we  have  a metropolitan  chiefs  association 
that  meets  at  least  once  a month  to  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems and  objectives,  as  well  as  programs  that  we  want  to 
implement.  At  the  present  time  we're  working  on  a pro- 
gram that  I think  will  have  a lot  of  meaning  to  it.  A sub- 
committee of  which  I’m  chairman  is  working  with  the 
news  media  in  the  area  - primarily  with  the  television 
news  media,  but  expanding  eventually  to  newspapers  and 
radio  - to  develop  a crime  prevention  program.  The 
scripts  arc  being  written  now  and  we  have  designed  the 
program  and  decided  the  direction  in  which  we  wish  to 
go.  It  is  an  educational  program  designed  to  inform  the 
public  about  crime  prevention.  It  will  consist  of  spot  an- 
nouncements on  television  as  well  as  short  skits  about 
how  to  prevent  crime,  how  not  to  be  a victim,  what  to  do 
if  you  do  become  a victim.  This  educational  program  will 
serve  another  purpose  as  well,  in  that  it  will  help  bring  the 
public  into  a closer  working  relationship  with  law  enforce- 
ment. The  program  is  being  sponsored  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
police,  as  well  as  the  news  media,  and  its  message  will  be 
that  just  as  the  media  and  law  enforcement  can  work  to- 
gether, so  too  can  the  public  unite  in  this  effon. 

The  public  will  be  asked  to  be  involved.  In  effect,  we’ll 
be  saying  “If  you  want  to  be  involved,  these  arc  some  of 
the  things  you  should  do."  It’s  planned  to  be  a consistent, 
continuing  program  for  a long  period  of  time. 

LEN:  What  other  initiatives  have  you  undertaken  in  the 
area  of  crime  prevention? 

MYERS:  We’re  going  to  the  directed  patrol  concept. 
Basically,  of  course,  we  use  the  traditional  method  of 
patrol,  but  we  adopted  the  general  ideas  of  directed 
patrol  and  presented  them  to  the  higher  personnel  of 
the  department  and  then  to  Street  officers.  Wc  then  de- 
veloped a program  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  particular  de- 
partment. The  street  officers  suggested  how  we  should 

Continued  on  Page  9 


most  certainly  in  Alabama.  We’re  faced  with  a tremendous 
problem  in  corrections  - the  system  is  antiquated  and  in- 


“We’re  going  to  see  all  government  agencies  looking  for 
more  economical  ways  to  operate,  and  one  way  is  to 
eliminate  the  duplication  of  services  through  merger.” 


adequate,  we’re  operating  under  the  Federal  court  system. 


“I’m  not  saying  necessarily  that  a college  graduate  is  more  qualified  than  a high 
school  graduate,  but  I think  that  the  advantage  is  that  the  college  graduate  has  a 
broader  perspective,  he  sees  things  differently,  and  his  reactions  are  different. 


Wc  have  also  implemented  a policy  that  requires  all  ^ 
committees  - such  as  those  I’ve  been  describing  - to  have  Z 
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conduct  the  program  and  we  took  those  suggestions  and 
formed  a committee  of  police  officers  and  superior  offi- 
cers who  developed  a system  which  incorporated  those 
ideas.  In  one  sense  it’s  a rather  simplified  system,  but  it 
will  be  effective  and  workable  largely  because  the  offi- 
cers had  input  in  developing  the  program. 

We’re  also  adopting  the  task  force  concept  of  crime 
prevention.  It’s  patterned  after  the  anti-robbery  program 
that  was  just  completed  by  the  Police  Foundation.  We’ve 
taken  ideas  developed  in  that  program  and  implemented 
them  in  the  form  of  two  anticrime  teams.  One  of  the 
teams  will  focus  on  property  crimes  and  one  will  concen- 
trate on  crimes  against  the  person.  The  teams  will  be  util- 
izing crime  analysis  techniques  in  determining  the  pattern 
of  crime  and  they  will  also  be  analyzing  and  reviewing  rec- 
ords to  determine  who  the  offenders  are.  We’ll  be  focusing 
on  an  analysis  of  the  potential  target  as  well  as  the  of- 
fender. Decoy  operations  will  be  employed  where  neces- 
sary. These  two  teams  will  supplement  the  directed  patrol 
and  the  total  program  should  have  quite  an  impact  on  the 
crime  rate. 

LEN:  Are  both  of  these  programs  citywide?  Arc  there 
other  such  programs  planned? 

MYERS:  Yes,  both  arc  citywide.  As  to  other  programs, 
one  that  we  initiated  recently  is  the  school  resource  office 
concept.  We've  studied  this  approach  since  January  and 
have  selected  several  schools  where  wc  worked  to  see 
whether  we  could  be  effective  with  young  people.  Once 
wc  determined  that  we  could  be  effective,  we  imple- 
mented a school  resource  officer  in  one  precinct  on  April 
15,  and  he  will  work  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year.  When  the  school  term  reopens  next  September  the 
program  will  be  in  effect  in  all  four  precincts.  The  Board 
of  Education  and  the  principals  are  prox'iding  full  support 
and  we  think  this  will  have  a tremendous  impact  with  the 
young  people.  Wc  will  also  be  working  with  the  students 
in  the  high  schools  to  develop  programs  for  young  people. 
What  we  are  not  going  to  do  is  to  design  these  programs 
by  ourselves  as  isolated  programs.  We  arc  going  to  work 
with  young  people  so  that  they  have  input  as  to  what  we 
should  do  about  the  youth  crime  problem.  There  are 
many  young  people  with  whom  we’ve  already  worked  in 
some  of  the  schools,  and  they  are  going  to  be  part  of  this 
program.  They’U  be  going  to  the  schools,  working  with 
their  peers.  The  idea  behind  this  is  that  young  people  lis- 
ten to  other  young  people,  and  not  necessarily  to  adults. 
Or  rather,  they  listen  but  they  often  don’t  hear  adults. 

We  don’t  expect  any  immediate  impact  but  we  do  ex- 
pect that  two  or  three  years  later  it  may  effect  some  who 
are  going  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  may  remember 
their  association  with  the  school  resource  officer  program 
and  perhaps  look  at  the  situation  differently.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  a long-term  preventive  measure. 

LEN:  One  of  the  thing.s  that  happens  quite  often  when  de- 
terrent patrol  IS  implemented  is  that  morale  does  seem  to 
go  down,  and  people  feel  that  their  initiative  has  been 
taken  away. 

MYERS:  That’s  what  we're  faced  with  in  this  situation. 
Wc  think  that  we’U  be  able  to  prevent  that  problem  sim- 
ply because  the  officers  themselves  wUl  have  developed 
this  program.  In  each  and  every  precinct  officers  worked 
on  the  idea  and  1 think  they’re  anticipating  it  going  into 
effect. 

It’s  not  going  to  be  a restrictive  type  of  directed  patrol; 
it  will  be  a team  effort  between  the  district  sergeant  and 
his  police  officers.  At  each  roll  call  they  will  determine 
what  they  should  do  tonight,  what  they  should  do  tomor- 
row night,  what  their  crime  problems  arc.  It  will  require 
considerable  discussion  and  interaction  between  officers 
and  the  sergeant  and  possibly  the  lieutenant  as  well.  It 
will  not  be  a situation  where  you  dictate  precisely  what 
that  officer  will  do.  It  will  be  a matter  of  the  officers  and 
sergeants  discussing  and  determining  what  “wc  should 
do  - not  somebody  sitting  up  there  saying.  "At  2 30 
you’ll  be  here,  and  at  4 30  you’U  be  there."  We’re  not 
going  to  that  at  all.  It  will  be  somewhat  of  a relaxed  pro- 
gram. with  considerable  discretion  left  to  the  officers  and 
the  sergeant.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  sergeant  and  officers 
will  have  all  discretion  as  to  what  they  should  do  together. 
It  will  not  be  a restricted  type  patrol  at  all.  That’s  what  I 
meant  when  I said  it  was  modified  to  fit  our  own  needs. 
LEN:  Are  you  recruiting  at  the  moment? 


MYERS:  Our  recruitment  at  the  present  time  is  directed 
primarily  toward  minorities.  Wc  arc  at  about  eight  percent 
minority  officers  now  and,  of  couise,  this  is  not  adequate. 
Wc  need  to  - and  intend  to  - raise  that  level.  Wc  have  an 
active  recruitment  drive  on  at  the  college  level  for  minor- 
ity applicants.  The  reason  wc  are  working  at  that  level  is 
that  wc  attract  many  applicants;  wlicn  the  last  test  was 
given  the  police  department  attracted  1200  people  to  take 
the  exam.  But  although  there  was  a tremendous  number 
of  applicants  filing  there  were  simply  not  enough  appli- 
cants qualified  to  be  police  officers.  So  what  we’re  trying 
to  do  with  this  recruitment  drive  is  to  attract  those  people 
who  without  a doubt  would  be  very  good  applicants  and 
would  make  very  good  police  officers.  Wc  plan  to  give  the 
next  examination  in  June  and  wc  hope  to  attract  a large 
number  of  minority  applicants  for  this  test.  Wc’vc  had  a 
very  good  reaction  to  those  officers  who  have  been  going 
to  the  colleges  to  talk  to  the  students.  They're  working 
through  the  school  officials  and  they’re  screening  appli- 
cants who  arc  seriously  interested  in  law  enforcement  and 
they're  working  with  them  on  a one-to-one  basis  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are.  in  fact,  interested  and  arc  qualified, 

LEN;  Do  you  see  the  day  coming  when  college  education 
will  be  an  entry-level  requirement  in  general?  Do  you 
think  it’s  a good  idea  if  it  docs  come? 

MYERS:  I doubt  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  it  will  be 


representation  by  black  and  female  officers.  In  this  way  O 
wc  would  have  a broader  perspective,  especially  since  wc  n 
would  have  input  from  not  only  the  command  ranks  and  g 
the  police  officers,  but  specifically  from  the  minority  and  ^ 
female  officer  viewpoint.  ^ 

LEN:  How  many  female  and  minority  officers  do  you  m 
presently  have? 

MYERS:  Wc  have  44  female  officers  and  54  minority  offi- 
cers in  a force  of  about  700. 

LEN:  Arc  the  women  given  full  foot-patrol  assignments? 
MYERS:  Yes.  The  female  officers  ;irc  assigned  no  differ- 
ently from  the  other  officers;  wc  make  no  distinctions.  ^ 
Some  of  our  patrol  teams  have  two  females,  some  two  ^ 
males,  some  consist  of  a minority  officer  and  a white  offi- 
ccr.  and  some  coasist  of  a minomy  officer  and  a female 
officer,  5 

LEN:  The  Kansas  City  preventive  patrol  study  raised  some 
insightful  questions  about  the  viability  of  random  patrol. 
Docs  your  experience  as  a police  administrator  confirm 
the  study's  findings? 

MYERS:  I think  that  visibility  of  police  is  a deterrent  to 
crime.  I firmly  believe  that  high  visibility  of  police  docs 
two  things  - it  makes  the  public  feel  more  secure  and  it 
makes  the  criminal  fed  insecure.  I’m  satisfied  that  m the 


“The  reason  I feel  so  strongly  about  high  visibility  is  that 
I’ve  always  felt  that  the  police  have  the  responsibility  of 


reducing  the  fear  of  crime. 

required,  although  1 would  certainly  advocate  a college 
education.  I’m  not  saying  necessarily  that  a college  appli- 
cant or  a college  graduate  is  per  sc  more  qualified  than  a 
high  school  graduate  but  1 think  that  the  a‘dv.antage  is  that 
the  college  graduate  has  a broader  perspective,  he  secs 
things  differently,  and  in  many  cases  his  reactions  to  situa- 
tions arc  different.  This  is  not  to  say  that  high  school 
graduates  arc  not  qualified  to  be  police  officers  - many 
are.  I’m  not  saying  education  is  necessary  to  be  a police 
officer.  What  I am  saying  is  that  it's  like  anything  else  the 
more  a person  is  involved  in.  the  more  he  exposes  himself 
to.  in  the  way  of  education  and  working  experiences,  all 
adds  to  his  overall  potential.  In  that  respect  I would  advo- 
cate at  least  a two-year  degree  for  police  applicants.  I 
would  think  that  a higher  college  degree  should  certainly 
be  required  for  upper-levels  of  command. 

LEN:  Docs  it  make  any  difference  whether  that  degree  is 
in  a criminal  justice  field  or  in  some  other  field? 

MYERS:  I think  it’s  relatively  insignificant  what  the  de- 
gree is  in.  I think  most  degrees  arc  adapublc  to  police 
work  and  I certainly  would  not  restrict  it  to  criminal  jus- 
tice degrees.  In  fact,  I would  say  that  in  a way  it  is  some- 
times not  the  best  degree.  There  are  other  degrees  that  do 
prepare  one  for  police  work. 

LEN:  This  appears  to  be  a period  of  marked  innovation 
within  your  department.  Arc  there  any  other  develop- 
ments currently  taking  place? 

MYERS:  We  considered  the  feasibility  of  expanding  the 
community  service  officer  program  by  utilizing  former 
CSO  personnel  who  are  now  sworn  officers  within  the  de- 
partment, We  teamed  the  former  CSO  officcis  with  pres- 
ent CSO  officers  who  arc  civilians,  and  in  this  way  wc  cre- 
ated a team  that  would  be  capable  of  handling  various 
types  of  situations.  That  general  concept  was  presented  to 
the  department  personnel  and  then,  after  meeting  in  com- 
mittees composed  of  command  personnel  and  police  offi- 
cers, wc  decided  to  adopt  this  concept. 

The  committee  decided  that  what  they  wanted  to  try 
were  several  alternatives,  and  so  that's  what  wc’vc  done. 
In  one  of  the  precincts,  for  example,  wc  have  two  sworn 
officers  working  as  a team  with  a CSO  as  the  back-up.  The 
three  work  different  hours  but  they  work  as  a team.  Then 
in  one  precinct  wc  have  a sworn  officer  who  is  not  a for- 
mer CSO  - and  who  has  not  had  any  experience  with  the 
CSO  concept  - working  with  a CSO  and  with  a second 
CSO  as  back-up.  Wc  use  CSOs  and  sworn  officers  m differ- 
ent combinations  in  all  four  precincts.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  wc  will  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  each  of  these 
four  team  concepts  and  wc  will  adopt  the  one  that  is  most 
efficient  and  most  effective. 


neighborhoods  where  the  officers  arc  continually  visible 
there  is  a feeling  of  security  and  that  if  the  officers  arc  not 
visible  there  is  a more  anxious  feeling.  At  the  same  time 
the  visibility  of  police  officers  makes  the  criminal  fed  un- 
comfortable and  insecure. 

With  this  in  mind  wc  have  just  completed  a productiv- 
ity study  which  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  officers 
who  have  been  m staff  and  investigative  positions  back 
into  the  precincts,  so  as  to  increase  the  manpower  of  the 
precincts.  To  further  supplement  that  visibility  factor  wc 
arc  taking  the  low  visibility  police  vehicles  and  conspicu- 
ously marking  them.  Every  vehicle  that  can  be  marked 
conspicuously  without  interfering  with  its  responsibility 
will  be  marked  in  this  way. 

I talk  to  various  neighborhood  groups  - not  fewer  than 
10  to  15  groups  a month  — and  I find  that  the  public  is 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  police  are  visible.  The  reason  I 
fed  so  strongly  about  high  visibility  is  that  I ve  always  felt 
that  the  police  have  a much  greater  responsibility  than 
just  reducing  crime.  Wc  have  the  responsibility  of  reducing 
the  fear  of  crime.  1 have  set  as  this  department's  primary 
objective  the  reduction  of  the  people’s  fear  of  crime  in 
this  city.  To  achieve  this  wc  must  inform  people  as  to  the 
actual  crime  situation  and  they  must  then  be  part  of  the 
solution.  That  is  the  essence  of  our  program  - the  high 
police  visibility  combined  with  citizen  involvement  based 
on  an  informed  public.  Wc  give  them  the  crime  informa- 
tion. We  meet  with  them,  and  give  them  crime  data  about 
their  own  neighborhoods,  by  address,  by  offense,  by  time 

and  day.  / 

Wc  have  instituted  a police-citizen  precinct  meeting 
once  a quarter  at  each  of  the  precincts.  The  command 
staff,  some  of  the  sergeants  and  officers  m the  precinct 
and  I meet  at  the  station  with  citizens  in  a particular  juris- 
diction. This  is  also  beginning  to  unite  police  and  the  pub- 
lic. People  arc  beginning  to  feel  that  “this  is  my  police  de- 
partment." 

LEN;  You've  been  in  office  for  about  six  months.  1 think 
it’s  safe  to  assume  that  you  don't  fed  that  being  new  to 
the  job  is  an  impediment  to  change  and  innovation. 
MYERS:  I'm  new  in  this  panicular  position  but  I vc  been 
with  the  police  department  for  20  years  and  I worked 
very  closely  with  Jim  Parsons  when  he  was  chief;  I was 
deputy  chief  of  operations  under  Chief  Parsons.  What  is 
different  is  that  now  I have  the  responsibility,  whereas 
before  1 had  the  opportunity.  It's  a little  different.  Having 
the  opponunity  to  do  something  while  working  within  a 
program  is  different  than  having  the  responsibility  to  sec 
that  those  things  arc  done,  1 certainly  accept  the  responsi- 
bility. 
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lACP  official  blasts  article 
on  the  group’s  money  woes 


Murphy  is  top  choice  in  Chicago, 
but  police  insider  has  support 
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‘ headquarters.  It  cited  “insiders”  who  said 
' that  copying  machines  were  being  used  to 
crank  out  resumes  and  staff  members  were 
seeking  “avenues  of  escape.” 

"Well  I happen  to  be  an  insider  who  is 
perfectly  willing  to  have  his  name  men- 
tioned in  any  kind  of  a quote,"  Angrisani 
responded.  “And  I say  hogwash.  There  is 
no  copying  machine  running  hot,  turning 
out  updated  resumes,  nor  arc  all  the  phone 
lines  tied  up  with  staff  members  seeking  to 
escape." 

The  official  also  took  exception  to  a 
sentence  in  the  article  which  contended 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration had  funded  all  lACP  projects 
involving  department  surveys  and  reorgani- 
zations. He  noted  that  such  programs  ar 
arc  paid  for  by  the  cities  in  which  they  arc 
conducted.  "As  a ma'ter  of  fact,  we  were 
doing  department  surveys  and  reorganiza- 
tion studies  long  before  LEAA  ever  came 
into  existence,  and  we  will  be  doing  them 
long  after  LEAA  leaves  the  law  enforce- 
ment community,”  he  said. 

Although  Angrisani  confirmed  a Crime 
Comrol  Digest  item  which  noted  that  the 
association  is  considering  a plan  to  sell  its 
headquarters  building,  he  denied  that  the 
proposal  was  offered  to  allqyiatc  cash-flow 
problems,  as  the  article  implied. 

“There  is  a discussion  of  (constructing) 
another  building  on  the  property  adjacent 
to  our  current  building  simply  because  the 
building  we  now  occupy  is  not  sufficient 


for  our  needs,"  he  stated,  explaining  that 
the  nine-year-old  headquarters  was  de- 
signed for  a “wholly  different  staff  struc- 
ture.” However,  he  stressed  that  the  plan 
to  sell  the  original  building  is  not  "a  way  to 
get  out  from  under  a financial  burden  that 
we  can’t  carry.” 

Angrisani  also  challenged  a quote  of  an 
unnamed  ex-staffer  who  noted  that  King 
had  allowed  subordinates  to  fire  superflu- 
ous staff  members  because  he  "was  just  too 
nice"  to  dismiss  them  himself.  "That’s  in- 
teresting,” the  information  director  said, 
“because  Crime  Control  Digest  hired  one 


of  those  staff  members  who  was  fired  by 
lACP.  So  wc  know  where  those  sour  grapes 
arc  coming  from.” 

The  article  disclosed  that  the  association 
had  suffered  a net  loss  of  $50,000  on  its 
1978  conference  in  New  York  City,  observ- 
ing that  the  setback  was  “the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back.”  In  comparison, 
the  previous  year’s  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
had  resulted  in  a S2S0.000  profit. 

While  Angrisani  acknowledged  that  the 
1978  event  did  lose  money,  he  explained 
that  the  meeting  was  the  first  of  86  annual 
conferences  in  which  lACP  did  not  require 
the  host  city  to  absorb  the  cost  of  “admin- 
istratively hosting  the  conference. " 

In  an  attack  on  the  managerial  prowess 
of  the  association's  Executive  Committee. 
Crime  Control  Digest  pointed  out  that  not 
“one  businessman"  is  included  on  the 
panel.  “Even  church  organizations  and 
country  clubs  have  business  advisors.”  the 
article  stated. 

Angrisani  countered  by  noting  that 
almost  all  of  the  committee  members  arc. 
in  effect,  businessmen.  “1  don’t  know  how 
much  Crime  Control  Digest  knows  about 
running  a police  department,  but  being  a 
financial  manager  is  a prerequisite  for  the 
position  of  police  chief,"  he  said.  “Some  of 
those  board  members  handle  budgets  in 
excess  of  $75  million.  I don’t  know  what 
kind  of  a businessman  he  (the  article’s  un- 
named author)  has  in  mind  who  can  better 
run  that  kind  of  a budget  than  the  ones 
who  are  doing  it.” 
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of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 

as  co-chairman. 

While  Murphy  would  probably  have  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  scrutiny  of  the 
new  board  and  then  selected  by  Byrne,  he 
may  encounter  problems  with  the  Chicago 
City  Council,  which  has  veto  power  over 
the  appointment. 

In  a radio  interview  on  April  22,  Aider- 
man  Clifford  P.  Kelley  noted  that  the  city 
council’s  rejection  of  Murphy  was  a “great 
possibility,”  contending  that  blacks,  white 
liberals  and  alderman  who  favor  a Chica- 
goan over  an  outsider  could  form  a majori- 
ty to  block  the  former  New  York  City 
commissioner’s  confirmation. 

A recognized  leader  among  the  council’s 
16  black  members.  Kelley  believes  that  act- 
ing superintendent  Nolan  should  be  ap- 
pointed as  permanent  chief,  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  Council’s  majonty  leader 
would  prefer  the  black  lawman  to  Murphy 
if  push  came  to  shove. 

The  alderman  predicted  that  a squabble 
might  develop  because  many  of  his  col- 
leagues resent  Byrne’s  private  interview 
with  Murphy  and  her  expansion  of  the  po- 
lice board  from  five  to  nine  members. 

“The  reason  we  have  a chance  is  that 
this  is  not  clearly  a black-white  issue," 
Kelley  said.  “Nolan  is  an  outstanding  po- 
lice officer  of  34  years  with  incredible 
credentials  and  integrity.  There  is  no 
rational  reason  for  insistence  on  an  out- 
sider. Sam  wants  the  job  and  there’s  no 
reason  he  shouldn’t  have  it." 

According  to  the  Chicago  Defender.  No- 
lan also  has  widespread  support  from  with- 
in the  city’s  police  force.  Several  officers 
reportedly  fear  that  Murphy  will  use  his 
Washington  experience  to  federalize  the 
Chicago  department, 

“People  have  every  right  to  consider 
having  a national  police. . . but  the  popula- 
tion has  the  right  to  consider  it.”  one  pa- 
trolman noted.  “People  who  are  working 
to  put  it  into  effect  don’t  want  to  let  the 
public  in  on  it.  It’s  strictly  a backdoor 
approach." 
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Upon  hearing  of  the  growing  group  of 
Nolan  backers,  Byrne  suggested  that  the 
veteran  Chicago  officer  could  apply  for  the 
post,  but  she  emphasized  that  Nolan’s  ap- 
pointment would  go  against  her  prefer- 
ence for  an  outsider.  “I  campaigned  on 
that  from  the  beginning  and  the  black  com- 
munity knew  it.”  she  said. 

Support  for  Murphy’s  appointment  is 
also  mounting  in  the  city.  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  recently  devoted  its  lead  edi- 
torial to  the  issue,  noting  that  “Murphy 
would  be  a stunning  choice." 

In  a separate  action.  Renault  Robin- 
son, the  executive  director  of  the  Chica- 
go-based Afro-American  Patrolmen’s 
League,  announced  that  his  group  is  en- 
dorsing Murphy  over  Nolan.  “I  agree  with 
Mayor  Byrne,  who  is  convinced  that  hardly 
any  ranking  local  cop.  such  as  Nolan, 
would  be  able  to  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  this  mess,”  he  stated. 

Murphy,  58,  acquired  a reputaion  as  a 
strong  reform  chief  during  his  tenures  as 
head  of  departments  in  New  York  City. 
Detroit,  Washington.  D.C.  and  Syracuse, 
New  York.  When  asked  by  Chicago  re- 
porters about  his  frequent  job  changes,  he 
replied:  “I  hope  I’ve  made  a positive  con- 
tribution in  each  case,  and  in  each  case  1 
think  I've  moved  up.” 
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Cons,  killing  & kidnap  featured  in  new  selections 


The  most  extraordinary  of  criminals  is 
the  confidence  man,  who  is  considered  by 
his  fellow  professional  criminals  to  be  the 
intellectual  dean  of  their  dubious  society. 
Lamentably,  these  fascinating  rogues  are 
not  illuminated  to  best  advantage  in  The 
World’s  Greatest  Rip-Offs  (Sterling)  a book 
written  by  working  journalists  and  edited 
by  Colin  Rose.  The  material  is  stale,  the 


ON  CRIME 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

human  profiles  are  inadequate  and  the  re- 
search seems  shallow,  with  nothing  new 
introduced  by  the  authors  to  explain  the 
complex  characters  of  such  con  kings  as 
Ivar  Kreuger  and  Victor  “The  Count” 
Lustig. 

Crime  of  Passion  (Nelson-Hall)  by  David 
Lester  and  Gene  Lester  provides  some  in- 
teresting theories  on  murder  and  murderers 
and  touches  on  some  actual  noteworthy 
cases,  but  it  would  appeal  to  a broader 
readership  had  its  tone  been  less  academic. 
The  world  of  the  murderer  is  spotlighted  in 
several  recent  books,  one  a re-issued  back- 
list  collection  entitled  The  Deadly  Profes- 
sionals (John  Long)  by  Leonard  Gribblc, 
which  depicts  a century's  worth  of  interna- 
tional murderers  and  their  modi  operandi. 
The  book  depicts  cases  which  clearly  show 
clever  premeditation  and  the  ways  in  which 
white  collar  minds  — including  doctors, 
lawyers,  schoolteachers,  even  priests  — 
plot  and  scheme.  Gribblc  has  also  produced 
The  Dead  P.nd  Killers  (John  Long),  another 
slender  but  compelling  collection  of  inter- 


In  an  attempt  to  fill  the  information  gap 
in  policy  and  training  materials  for  anti- 
arson efforts,  LEAA  has  funded  the  devel- 
opment of  an  operations  manual  designed 
to  provide  police  and  fire  agencies  with 
strategies  to  combat  arson  for  profit. 

Focusing  on  the  role  of  organized  crime 
in  the  problem  of  deliberately  set  fires,  the 
handbook  will  outline  various  techniques 
and  organizational  designs  that  can  be  em- 
ployed to  successfully  detect,  investigate 
and  prosecute  offenses  of  fraud  and  extor- 
tion related  to  arson. 

The  $84,000  project  is  headed  by  Clif- 
ford L.  Karchmer  for  the  Battelle  Law  and 
Justice  Study  Center  in  Seattle.  Karchmer, 
a veteran  undercover  agent  and  training  di- 
rector who  specializes  in  efforts  against 
syndicate  and  white  collar  crimes,  noted 
that  arson  is  escalating  at  the  rate  of 
25  percent  a year. 

“Detection  and  prosecution  become  dif- 
ficult when  well-organized  offenders  de- 
velop new  incendiary  techniques,  market 
their  services,  and  operate  with  the  collu- 
sion of  certain  willing  businessmen."  he 
said.  “Improved  methods  of  fighting  this 
crime  are  essential  to  deter  would-be  ar- 
sonists and  fraud  schemers  so  that  this  crit- 
ical national  problem  can  be  reduced.” 

Karchmet's  Battelle  research  team  plans 
to  include  in  the  manual  an  analytical 


national  murderers  operating  in  places 
from  Scotland  to  Africa.  Philip  E.  De- 
vine’s The  Ethics  of  Homicide  (Cornell 
University  Press)  presents  the  sometimes 
boggy  theory  that  almost  all  killing  is  justi- 
fied by  the  slayer  and  his  apologists.  In- 
cluded in  this  offbeat,  minority  opinion  arc 
war,  capital  punishment,  and  euthanasia. 
Deadly  Pursuit  (Cameron  House)  by  Rob- 
ert V.  Cox  is  a scintillating,  true,  chilling 
story  by  a fine  writer  which  captures  the 
essence  of  the  mania  produced  in  a south- 
ern Pennsylvania  town  when  a child  was 
kidnapped  in  1964. 

Autobiographies  of  criminals  have  long 
been  regarded  as  vital  to  understanding  the 
mental  processes  of  the  dedicated  felon, 
and  Robert  Baudin’s  revealing  work  Con- 
fessions of  a Promiscuous  Counterfeiter 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich)  is  no  excep- 
tion. Baudin  withholds  no  part  of  himself 
in  telling  how  he  began  counterfeiting  fake 
ration  coupons  in  California  during  World 
War  11,  then  moving  to  Australia  where  he 
printed  and  spent  more  than  $2  million  in 
bogus  money  while  traveling  around  the 
world  in  smiling  luxury.  He  notes  that  he 
paid  the  price  of  a prison  term  before  final- 
ly going  straight  in  Sydney  (a  seemingly 
appropriate  spot  for  Baudin.  inasmuch  as 
the  country  was  first  settled  by  penal  colo- 
nists too  unsavory  for  other  lands). 

Kidnap  and  Ransom  (Faber)  by  Rich- 
ard Clutterbuch  provides  an  incisive  look  at 
political  and  criminal  kidnapping  and  the 
measures  one  can  take  if  involved  in  this 
type  of  terror-filled  experiences,  while  Bart 
Dclinn’s  The  Sex  Offender  (Beacon)  offers 


model  showing  the  patterns  of  o^anized 
arson  for  profit,  which  in  turn  will  provide 
indicators  of  the  existence  of  arson  rings  in 
their  early  and  advanced  stages. 

To  encourage  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement operations  and  improved  inter- 
agency and  public/private  sector  coopera- 
tion, the  guide  will  contain  an  analysis  of 
agency  staff  structures  presently  in  use 
against  arson  and  an  overview  of  existing 
enforcement  units. 

While  the  Battelle  researchers  will 
obtain  much  of  their  data  through  ques- 
tionnaires and  on-site  visits,  Karchmer  said 
he  will  be  open  to  ideas  and  suggestions 
from  any  individuals  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  arson  control.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Clifford  L. 

Karchmer.  Battelle  Law  and  Justice  Study 
Center,  4000  N.E.  41st  Street.  Seattle,  WA 
98105. 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submission  to; 
Editor.  Law  Enforcement  News. 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10019. 


much  the  same  practical  help  in  dealing 
with  this  most  odious  of  miscreants,  in 
addition  to  providing  an  look  into  the 
psyche  of  the  sex  offender. 

Psychiatrists  will  undoubtedly  delight  in 
Roger  Glenn  Lanphear's  Freedom  From 
Crime  (Ncllen),  which  seeks  to  prove  tliat 
psychological  stress  is  the  primary  cause  of 
crime,  a theory  which  is  not  supported  by 
major  studies.  Following  the  same  in- 
tellectual bent  are  Psychology  of  Crime 
and  Criminal  Justice  by  Hans  Toch  and 
Crime  and  Criminology  by  Sue  Titus  Reid 
(both  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston).  The 
works  are  replete  with  theories  on  motiva- 
tion and  penetrating  studies  of  criminal 
behavior,  and  arc  written  with  the  stellar 
researcher  in  mind.  Clayton  A.  Hanjen’s 
Crime  and  Criminalization  (HRW/Praeger) 
tries  to  establish  through  the  use  of  impres- 
sive case  histories,  the  unpopular  theory 
that  criminals  are  branded  as  such  by  soci- 
ety for  patterns  of  behavior  nor  necessarily 
criminal. 

Books  on  Trial 

Hugo  Black  and  the  Judicial  Revolution 
(Touchstone),  by  Gerald  T.  Dunne,  pre- 
sents a stimulating  and  thoroughly  profit- 
able reading  on  the  life  of  one  of  most 
controversial  Supreme  Court  justices.  Paul 
Hoffman’s  Courthouse  (Hawthorn),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  exciting  gazette  of  Man- 
hattan's Criminal  Courts  Building  and  the 
more  than  100,000  defendants  who  trem- 


Introduction  to  Police  Administration:  A 
Systcms/Behavioral  Approach  with  Case 
Studies.  By  Robert  Sheehan  and  Gary  H. 
Cordner.  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Inc.  1979. 

Although  the  job  description  of  the 
average  police  administrator  has  changed 
little  over  the  past  25  years,  the  role  and 
function  of  managing  a police  department 
has  changed  dramatically.  The  complexity 
of  police  administration  today  requires 
that  one  have  a basic  understanding  of 
management  principles  as  well  as  the  abil- 
ity to  conceive  and  develop  approaches  to 
handling  systemic  problems.  The  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  is  predicated  on 
the  ability  to  manage  the  human  resources 
which  are  critical  to  the  success  of  any 
service-related  function. 

Sheehan  and  Gjrdncr  provide  a compre- 
hensive. basic  text  on  police  administration 
which  places  greater  emphasis  on  human 
factors  than  most  introductory  texts  in  this 
area.  The  authors  stress  the  identification 
of  problems,  and  ways  to  approach  them, 
rather  than  simplistic  solutions  and  pat 
formulas  which  arc  so  common  in  police 
literature.  They  have  incorporated  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  into  the  text,  and  they  frequent- 
ly comment  on  the  “real  world”  problems 
which  may  detract  from  the  administra- 
tor’s ability  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  book  encompasses  the  general  sub- 


ble  and  bluster  through  its  marbled  halls 
and  courts,  like  some  sort  of  Grand  Central 
Station  of  crime.  Stonewall  (Touchstone), 
by  Richard  Ben-Veniste  and  George 
Frampton  Jr.,  delves  deeply  into  the  maze- 
like legal  case  against  the  Watergate  con- 
spirators. It  is  clearly  a massive  must  for 
any  criminal  lawyer. 

On  the  Foreign  Front 
A court  case  of  another  stripe  - deal- 
ing with  mass  murder  - is  ably  and  absorb- 
ingly portrayed  in  Aircy  Neave’s  Ow  Trial 
at  Nuremberg,  which  depicts  the  Nazi  mon- 
sters in  a most  revealing  form.  Tokyo  Rose 
(Kodansha)  by  Masayo  Duus  seeks  to  exon- 
erate Iva  Toguri,  a Japanesc-Amcrican 
woman  who  made  propagandist  radio  talks 
to  American  troops  during  World  War  II. 

A more  realistic  work  is  John  Mars’  The 
Search  for  the  Manchurian  Candidate 
(Times  Books),  a shocking  and  well-docu- 
mented book  that  goes  a long  way  in  an 
effort  to  prove  that  the  CIA  has  labored 
mightily  to  control  human  behavior  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Terrorism  (Little, 
Brown)  by  Walter  Laqueur  is  a massive  and 
rewarding  study  of  guerrilla  warfare  and 
terrorist  activity  around  the  world,  one 
which  any  socially-conscious  person  should 
seek  out. 

(Copyright  1979,  hy  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syndi- 
cate, Sutte  226,  2561  N.  Clarke  St.,  Chica- 
go, Illinois  60614.) 


jeci  matter  expected  of  an  mtrodu'.ion 
police  administration  text,  augmenting  this 
with  a series  of  case  studies  which  are  ideal- 
ly suited  to  a training  or  educational  en- 
vironment- As  the  authors  note,  there  are 
no  simple  answers  to  the  problems  of 
policing,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  no 
“simple"  right  answer. 

Undoubtedly  some  readers  will  disagree 
with  the  authors’  viewpoints  in  some  areas 
- such  as  the  notion  that  the  police  will 
probably  never  be  truly  professionalized  - 
and  their  tendency  to  obfuscate  at  times 
but  these  arc  minor  criticisms,  and  may 
serve  to  provoke  much  needed  discussion. 
Sheehan  and  Cordner  offer  an  interesting 
and  well-developed  view  of  police  adminis- 
tration, and  one  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  both  the  practitioner  and  the  educa- 
tor. The  primary  purpose  of  this  text  is  to 
provide  an  introductory  tool  for  the 
laigely  uninitiated,  and  it  should  prove  to 
be  a valuable  teaching  resource. 

-Richard  H.  Ward 
♦ • ♦ 

Victims.  By  T.L.  Barkas.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner & Sons,  1978.  $10.95 

Professor  Barkas.  who  wrote  this  book 
after  the  senseless  murder  of  her  brother, 
indicts  the  criminal  justice  system’s  treat- 
ment of  the  crime  victims,  while  at  the 
same  time  attacking  and  sy-stcmatically  de- 
stroying all  of  the  myths  surrounding  vic- 
tims of  crime.  Among  the  fallacies  she  de- 
bunks is  the  attitude  held  by  many  profes- 
Condnued  on  Page  13 
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Anti-arson  guide  to  be  developed, 
will  highlight  investigative  tips 
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Teamsters  cheered  in  Atlanta,  jeered  in  Chicago 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 
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ways"  of  increasing  revenues  that  could  be 
used  to  boost  the  salaries  of  police  and  fire- 
fighters. 

“If  new  and  novel  ways  to  raise  money 
cannot  be  found,  we  may  — and  I empha- 
size the  word  ‘may’  — have  to  look  in  more 
traditional  ways  for  the  money,"  he  said. 

Police  associations  in  Chicago  are  not 
currently  involved  in  financial  haggling 
with  the  city.  Their  annual  negotiations  for 
pay  increases,  working  conditions,  benefits, 
and  disciplinary  provisions  traditionally 
have  been  sealed  with  handshake  agree- 
ments under  the  administrations  of  the  late 
mayor  Richard  Daley  and  his  successor, 
Michael  Bilandic. 

However,  since  her  inauguration  last 
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been  in  law  enforcement.  If  they  want  to 
stop  by  and  make  an  application,  that’s  a 
right  of  theirs." 

Sergeant  Tippen  told  the  Journal  that 
Houston  discourages  veteran  officers  from 
applying  by  disallowing  lateral  entry  at  the 
police  officer  level.  He  added  that  his  de- 
partment notified  Atlanta  of  the  recruit- 
ment drive  weeks  before  his  visit  "to  make 
sure  we’re  not  interfering.”  “There's  prob- 
ably some  competition  there,  but  hopeful- 
ly not  too  much,”  Tippen  acknowledged. 

The  Atlanta  department  is  itself  in  the 
ntidst  of  a manpower  crunch,  but  the 
shortage  is  nowhere  near  the  proportions 
of  Houston’s  understaffing.  Hirings  and 
promotions  within  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of 
Police  have  been  the  subjects  of  several  dis- 
crimination lawsuits  and  countersuits  since 
1973,  freezing  the  number  of  sworn  per- 
sonnel at  slightly  over  1,000. 

In  an  attempt  to  hire  200  urgently 
needed  recruits,  the  city  established  a hir- 
ing plan  designed  to  avoid  race  as  a selec- 
tion factor,  and  recruiting  has  been  under- 
way in  the  metropolitan  area  since  Jan- 
uary. 

A list  of  343  prospective  officers  was  re- 
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report  does  not  recommend  the  formation 
of  a civilian  review  board  “because  we  were 
unable  to  determine  if  that  is  the  answer." 
He  observed  that  the  report  cites  the  lack 
of  effectiveness  of  such  citizen  panels  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The  study  did  have  some  good  news  for 
Los  Angeles  County  lawmen,  noting  that 
"from  sources  in  and  outside  the  field  of 
law  enforcement,  the  committee  has 
learned  that  the  LAPD  and  LASD  arc 
among  the  best  trained  and  most  effective 
agencies  of  their  kind  in  the  nation.” 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that 
both  police  and  sheriff’s  officials  are  aware 
of  their  community  relations  troubles,  par- 
ticularly in  minority  communities,  “and 
have  taken  steps  to  resolve  them.” 

Commenting  on  the  panel’s  findings, 
LAPD  spokesman  Lieutenant  Dan  Cooke 
focused  on  the  study's  positive  features. 
“Despite  some  critical  aspects  of  the  re- 
port. we  are  pleased  to  read  their  com- 
ments on  training  and  effectiveness,"  he 
said. 


month.  Mayor  jane  Byrne  has  indicated 
that  if  city  workers  were  organized,  she 
would  sign  a contract  with  their  organiza- 
tion. The  Teamsters  apparently  have  gotten 
the  messi^e  and  have  begun  to  hand  out 
membership  applications  outside  Chicago’s 
major  police  stations  and  headquarters. 

In  spite  of  the  union’s  efforts,  a random 
poll  of  100  street  officers  conducted  re- 
cently by  the  Chicago  Tribune  revealed 
that  a majority  wants  no  part  of  Teamster 
affiliation,  Only  1 1 said  they  welcomed  the 
Teamsters’  orgaanizational  efforts,  while 
30  opted  for  no  union  representation,  and 
40  others  voted  against  the  Teamsters  by 
name.  The  remaining  19  said  they  had  no 
opinion  or  were  not  willing  to  express  onc. 

One  survey  participant,  a 17-year  veter- 


cently  submitted  to  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Charles  Moye,  but  city  officials  con- 
tend that  the  number  will  probably  not  be 
enough  to  solve  the  forces’s  manpower 
deficit  once  background  investigations  and 
other  requirements  are  carried  out. 

The  Houston  spokesman  said  that  hiring 
minority  recruits  is  one  of  the  goals  of  his 
department’s  recruitment  effort.  "It's  very 
difficult  to  get  the  numbers  of  good  quali- 
ty minority  candidates,"  he  stated.  “We’re 
having  the  same  problem  that  every  major 
police  department  has  with  minority  re- 
cruitment.” 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the  At- 
lanta drive,  the  spokesman  noted  that  ap- 
proximately 300  individuals  expressed  in- 
terest in  joining  the  Houston  force.  “We 
don’t  know  how  many  will  be  acceptable 
based  on  our  qualifications,"  he  said.  “But 
we’re  excited  about  it.  Hopefully,  we'll  be 
able  to  get  a few  candidates  out  of  that.” 

Meanwhile,  Jimmy  Hill,  the  deputy  At- 
lanta police  director  in  charge  of  hiring,  did 
not  seem  concerned  about  the  visit  from 
Houston.  “What  could  you  do?  It  wouldn't 
matter  what  we  thought  anyway,”  he  re- 
marked. “I  didn’t  get  alarmed  when  1 heard 
[about]  it." 


Undersheriff  Sherman  Block  of  the 
LASD  remarked  that  the  report  “reflects 
positively  on  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
ty in  general  and  very  positively  on  this  de- 
partment.” He  added  that  his  department 
is  “always  striving  for  better  communica- 
tions with  the  community.” 

In  addition  to  recommending  that  coun- 
ty police  agencies  open  their  citizen  com- 
plaint mechanisms  to  public  scrutiny,  the 
grand  jury  committee  urged  the  LAPD  and 
LASD  to  insure  that  their  personnel  adhere 
strictly  to  policies  on  the  use  of  deadly 
force,  and  suggested  that  community  rela- 
tions programs  be  established  to  give  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  discuss  officer/ 
civilian  confrontations  with  appropriate 
police  officials. 

The  study  panel  also  drafted  three  rec- 
ommendations for  county  residents.  It 
called  on  civilians  to  participate  in  meet- 
ings with  law  enforcement  representatives 
to  discuss  problems,  to  provide  informa- 
tion when  they  have  witnessed  a crime,  and 
to  cooperate  with  investigators  who  are  ex- 
amining allegations  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  local  officers. 


an  with  the  Chicago  force,  questioned  the 
motives  of  Teamster  organizers.  ‘Tvegoi  a 
good  job,  good  pension,  good  health  bene- 
fits,” he  said.  “Do  they  want  my  dues  so 
they  can  loan  the  money  to  some  gangster 
who  wants  to  build  a motel?” 

Officers  who  had  been  union  members 
before  becoming  involved  in  law  enforce- 
ment were  among  the  most  vocal  oppo- 
nents to  a Teamster  police  local.  “1  worked 
for  a film  union  in  New  York  before  com- 
ing here,”  one  explained,  “and  the  union 
was  run  by  gangsters.” 

Another  noted  that  he  was  a bricklayer 
before  joining  the  department.  “Brick- 
layers need  a union,”  he  declared.  “Police- 
men don’t.” 

Other  respondents  seemed  to  resent  the 
Teamsters’  use  of  outside  civilians  to  re- 
cruit police,  suggesting  th^t  the  union 
might  garner  more  support  if  it  employed 
active  or  retired  officers  as  organizers. 
“The  gang  that  showed  up  in  front  of  po- 
lice headquarters  Wednesday  looked  more 
like  a bunch  of  cartage  thieves  from  31st 
Street,”  an  investigator  observed. 

Of  the  30  officers  who  wanted  no  union 
representation  whatsoever,  one  said:  “If 
I’m  15  minutes  late  for  roll  call  now,  all  1 
get  is  an  oral  reprimand.  If  the  union  takes 
over.  I’ll  be  docked  a day’s  pay.  Jane  Byrne 
doesn’t  know  what  she’s  getting  into.” 

Similar  sentiments  were  voiced  by  an  of- 
ficer who  said  he  had  been  off  the  job  for 
four  months  due  to  a heart  condition,  but 
that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  light  duty 
so  he  could  be  eligible  for  a full  pension. 
“If  1 were  working  in  a foundry,  they’d  put 
me  on  medical  disability  for  a short  time 
and  then  I’d  end  up  on  Social  Security 
disability,”  he  remarked. 

Ten  of  the  officers  interviewed  were 
amenable  to  the  concept  of  unionization, 
but  they  opposed  interference  from  organi- 
zations that  included  other  trades  or  pro- 
fessions. “We  want  a union  but  we  want  a 
police  union,”  one  noted. 

Birmingham  cops 
end  strike  over 
benefits  change 
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who  returned  to  their  posts  on  May  4,  The 
sanitation  workers  were  scheduled  to  vote 
on  the  pact  the  following  week,  but  they 
too  returned  to  work  to  clean  up  the  bags 
of  garbage  that  had  been  piling  up  on  street 
corners  throughout  the  city. 

After  the  city  council  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  agreement,  Vann  announced 
that  no  disciplinary  action  would  be  taken 
against  city  employees  who  went  back  to 
their  jobs,  but  that  their  strike  time  would 
be  counted  as  unpaid  leave  with  no  loss  of 
seniority. 

Noting  that  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
coverage  would  continue  without  any  re- 
duction in  benefits,  the  mayor  said  that  a 
new  insurer  would  be  selected  by  next 
April  to  provide  a comparable  package.  He 
added  that  the  employees  associations 
would  have  a voice  in  choosing  the  new 
plan. 

Apart  from  a $4,000  bank  robbery,  no 
major  crimes  were  reported  during  the 
strike.  Fires  destroyed  two  vacant  houses 
after  the  firefighters  joined  the  walkout, 
despite  a warning  from  firefighters  associa- 
tion president  Billy  Gray,  who  had  urged 
citizens  “to  be  real  careful.”  The  blazes 
were  handled  by  officers  from  the  city  fire 
and  rescue  squad. 


Atlanta  hiring  freeze  thawing 
as  Houston  police  recruit  there 


LA  grand  jury  issues  proposals 
on  police/community  relations 


I SECURITY  UPDATE  By  ROBERT  A.  HAIR 

I Top  corporations  lend  expertise 
to  security  management  program 

(This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  present  state  of  the  security  field. 
Designed  for  those  already  in  the  security  field  as  xuell  as  for  those  who  are  con- 
sidering a career  in  this  growing  area,  the  articles  will  be  written  by  highly  qwili- 
fted  security  experts.) 

One  of  the  nation's  first  associate  degree  programs  in  security  management  was 
introduced  in  1973  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  which  has  further  ex- 
panded its  role  as  a security  educator  with  the  establishment  of  the  Security  Man- 
agement Institute  (SMI)  in  September  1978.  Under  the  direction  of  Robert  A.  Hair, 
C.P.P.,  SMI  endeavors  to  develop  and  conduct  security  educational  programs  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  the  security  profession,  and  private  indus- 
try. Among  the  Institute's  plans  arc  training  programs  for  minority  group  members 
to  prepare  them  for  careers  in  private  security.  In  essence,  the  primary  thrust  of  the 
Institute  will  be  to  create  better  crime  prevention  programs  through  education. 

The  Institute's  programs  are  being  shaped  under  the  guidance  of  an  advisory 
board  that  includes  a distinguished  array  of  diversely  experienced  executives  from 
government  agencies,  the  private  sector,  and  academia.  Administrators  representing 
organizations  such  as  Burns  International  Security,  Exxon,  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
Pinkerton.  A.T.  & T.,  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Avon  Products, 
l.T,  8t  T.,  and  the  Monacan  consulate  have  been  enlisted  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
broadest  possible  range  of  expertise  and  experience  to  the  Institute. 

In  its  initial  security  educational  program,  SMI  conducted  the  first  extensive 
Certified  Protection  Professional  preparatory  course  ever  given  in  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  the  course  was  to  prepare  students  for  the  demanding, 
full-day  examination  given  by  the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security.  Se- 
curity personnel  who  pass  this  test  arc  designated  as  Certified  Protection  Profes- 
fcsionals  (C.P.P.),  which  is  the  most  sought-after  designation  in  the  security  pro- 
fession. 

The  course,  which  met  on  ten  Saturdays  for  a total  of  40  hours,  was  based 
on  the  21  subject  areas  of  the  C.P.P.  examination.  Eight  of  the  subjects  on  the 
certification  test  arc  mandatory  for  all  candidates,  including  security  management, 
emergency  planning,  substance  abuse,  physical  security,  personnel  security,  legal 
aspects,  investigations,  and  protection  of  sensitive  information. 

Of  the  remaining  topics,  the  applicant  must  choose  four  as  optional  exam 
areas.  The  test  offers  such  specialized  su'ojccts  as  computer  security,  credit  card  se- 
curity. restaurant  and  lodging  security,  fire  resources  management,  and  public  util- 
ity security. 

In  addition,  candidates  may  choose  from  educational  institutions  security. 
* health  care  institutions  security,  banking  and  financial  institutions,  manufacturing 
security,  retail  security,  nuclear  security,  transportation  and  cargo  security,  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  security  requirements. 

As  part  of  SMI's  multi-faceted  program,  a three-day  seminar  is  scheduled  for 
May  23-25  at  John  Jay  College  on  the  topic  of  “Management  Update  for  Private 
Security.”  Designed  for  business  managers,  for  individuals  presently  engaged  in  the 
private  security  profession  and  for  those  considering  a management  career  in  this 
I growth  industry,  the  seminar  will  present  an  up-to-date  rundown  on  management 
I imperatives  for  today’s  security  professional. 


Book  review:  the  trauma  of  crime 
affects  a wide  circle  of  victims 
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sionals  that  the  victim  was  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  precipitating  the  attack. 

Broadening  the  traditional  definition  of 
the  term  “victim"  to  include  three  other 
parties  affected  by  crime,  Barkas  lists  not 
only  the  actual  victim  but  the  victim’s 
friends  and  relatives,  the  criminal  himself 
and  the  criminal's  family  and  friends.  As 
the  author  notes,  crime  has  a variety  of  ef- 
fects on  the  family  of  the  victims,  includ- 
ing feelings  of  hate  for  the  perpetrator, 
feelings  of  “if  only  1 had"  on  the  part  of 
the  family  members,  and  a feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  act  emanating  from 
both  the  victim  and  his  family. 

Four  general  categories  are  established 
to  cover  the  effects  of  victimization:  physi- 
cal. financial,  social  and  psychological.  The 
author  contrasts  these  effects  to  each 
other,  stating  that  both  the  social  and  psy- 
chological damages  may  have  the  most 
devastating  long-term  impact  on  both  the 
victim  and  his  or  her  family. 

While  the  author  examines  the  effects  qf 
victimization  in  crimes  ranging  from  homi- 
cide to  wife  and  child  abuse,  the  chapter 
on  rape  is  clearly  among  the  most  sensitive 
and  realistic  accounts  of  the  plight  of  the 
sexually  assaulted.  As  Ms.  Barkas  notes,  the 
victim  of  this  particular  crime  not  only  has 


to  content  with  the  most  personal  type  of 
violation,  but  must  also  confront  public  at- 
titudes that  infer  she  must  have  caused  the 
rape  to  occur  or  that  she  enjoyed  the  vio- 
lation. 

Barkas  goes  on  to  give  numerous  damn- 
ing accounts  of  the  further  victimization  of 
the  individual  by  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, ranging  from  callous  treatment  of  a 
homicide  victim’s  family  at  the  hands  of 
the  D.A.  to  the  cruel  remarks  made  to  a 
rape  victim  by  hospital  staff  employees. 
In  addition,  Barkas  observes,  the  amount 
of  money  set  aside  by  the  government  for 
the  case  of  the  criminal  is  significantly 
higher  than  that  allocated  for  tending  to 
the  needs  of  his  victims. 

Victims  is  a book  that  should  be  read 
and  discussed  by  all  those  interested  in  the 
costs  of  crime  to  society,  although  the 
book  is  worthwhile  reading  for  the  non- 
professional  public  as  well.  The  work  is 
well  documented  and  researched  and  is 
worth  the  time  necessary  for  its  reading, 
and  Ms.  Barkas’s  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
crime  on  victims  and  their  families  arc  both 
moving  and  educational.  In  short,  Prof. 
Quinney  should  be  proven  correct  in  his  as- 
sessment that  "Victims  will  do  for  all  crime 
victims  what  Brownmillcr’s  book  did  for 
victims  of  rape."  —William  Burger 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Study  looks  to  find  causes 
of  affirmative  action  headaches 

Affirmative  action  is  a phrase  which  means  headaches.  At  least  that’s  the  feel- 
ing of  many  haw  enforcement  officials  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  add- 
ing more  women  and  members  of  minority  groups  to  their  departments. 

Like  their  counterparts  in  education  and  industr>’,  police  officials  have  their 
backs  to  the  wall.  On  the  one  hand,  they  arc  attacked  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers, 
who  made  police  forces  bastions  of  white  male  supremacy.  On  the  other,  they  are 
charged  with  reverse  discrimination  if  minority  groups  and  women  now  seem  to  be 
favored  in  recruiting  and  promotion  policies. 

The  legal  tide  is  running  with  minorities  and  women.  But  while  the  ranks  of 
women  in  police  work  arc  growing,  the  number  of  minority  men  is  not.  "We  don't 
have  any  national  totals,  but  our  impression  is  that  because  many  police  depart- 
ments are  not  hinng  or  have  had  layoffs,  the  number  of  minority  policemen  is 
either  stagnant  or  actually  dropping,"  said  Lee  Reynolds  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  a group  that  is  currently  studying  minorities  in  policing  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 

“Many  police  departments  were  not  very  enthusiastic  about  affimiative  action 
in  the  first  place,"  Reynolds  said,  "and  we've  found  that  there  is  a low  retention 
rate  for  minority  officers.  In  our  study,  we're  trying  to  find  out  why." 

in  a most  recent  settlement  of  a major  discrimination  case  against  a police  de- 
partment, the  city  of  San  Francisco  agreed  to  pay  more  than  $1  million  immediate- 
ly, and  many  more  millions  in  the  years  ahead,  as  a result  of  a court  suit  filed  six 
years  ago  by  the  Officers  for  Justice,  a group  of  black  policemen.  As  the  case 
wound  through  the  courts,  the  Officers  for  Justice  were  joined  by  the  NAACP,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  National  Organization  for  Women,  Chinese  for 
Affirmative  Action,  and  the  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

It  started  as  a battle  over  charges  chat  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depanment 
subjected  black  officers  to  abuse  and  restrained  their  careers.  It  ended  with  a settle- 
ment which  benefited  not  only  blacks,  but  women,  Hispanics  and  Asian-Americans 
as  well.  The  settlement  in  Federal  District  Court  provides  that: 

• At  least  50  percent  of  vacancies  in  the  department  are  to  be  filled  by  minor- 
ity group  members  and  women,  and  women  must  be  at  least  20  percent. 

• Promotion  policies  must  help  more  women  and  minority  members  move  into 
command  jobs. 

• More  Chinese-speaking  officers  must  be  hired. 

• The  department  must  be  expanded  by  300  officers. 

San  Francisco  is  only  the  latest  stop  on  the  affirmative  action  train.  Since  1973 
the  LEAA  has  investigated  about  660  law  enforcement  agencies  for  civil  rights  com- 
pliance. In  nearly  all  cases,  the  investigations  ended  with  negotiated  agreements  for 
affirmative  action  plans. 

But  there  have  been  exceptions.  Several  cities  and  state  agencies  have  lost 
Federal  revenue-sharing  funds  until  they  agreed  to  comply  with  hiring  guidelines 
that  cncour^e  minority  members  and  women.  Among  them  are  the  police  depart- 
ments of  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  the  New  York  and  Kentucky  State  Police,  the 
South  Carolina  Highway  Patrol,  and  the  Nassau  County.  N.Y..  Police  Department. 

When  a law  enforcement  agency  agrees  to  an  affirmative  action  plan,  is  the  de- 
partment out  of  the  woods?  Not  likely.  Often  the  result  is  agitation  — and  some- 
times court  action  - charging  reverse  discrimination.  In  Atlanta,  for  example,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has  resisted  a plan  to  favor  minorities  in  hiring. 

In  Detroit,  meanwhile,  the  Police  Officers  Association  succeeded  in  having  the 
U.S.  District  Court  overturn  a policy  of  promoting  equal  numbers  of  blacks  and 
whites  to  sergeant.  At  the  moment,  an  appeal  is  being  studied  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  white  back  in  District  Court,  the  Detroit  Lieutenants 
and  Sergeants  Association  is  fighting  a similar  one-forone  rule  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant. 

What  can  a police  administrator  do  to  avoid  such  hassles?  Not  much,  probably, 
until  minorities  and  women  are  well  represented  in  law  enforcement.  He’s  damned 
if  he  hires  and  promotes  them,  and  damned  if  he  doesn't. 

But  evidence  that  a department  is  trying  to  improve  its  policies  with  respect  to 
minorities  and  women  will  help  if  a suit  is  filed.  So  police  administrators  should 
ask  themselves;  Arc  our  written  and  physical  examinations  free  of  bias?  Are  they 
job-related?  Are  we  actively  trying  to  recruit  qualified  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups?  Arc  we  doing  our  best  to  eliminate  discrimination  within  the  de- 
partment? If  the  answers  to  all  questions  are  yes,  the  administrator  can  rest  easy. 
The  department  might  still  be  sued,  but  a showing  of  good-faith  attempts  for  affir- 
mative action  will  go  a long  way  for  the  defense. 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  6S1  Colonial  Blvd  . 
Westwood  P O , Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


MOVED?  - DONT  FORGET  TO  WRITE 
Write  your  name  and  your  new  address  on  the  lines  provided  below 
and  attach  the  mailing  label  which  contains  your  old  address  and 
computer  ID  number. 

Name — 

Address — — — 

City - — 

Agency  Title 

Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  Subscription  Manager,  Room 
2104,  444  West  66th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019. 


} 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Training  Programs  Manager.  The  National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Institute  is  seeking  an  individual  to  be  responsible 
to  the  institute  director  for  the  preparation,  presentation, 
support,  and  evaluation  of  an  annual  program  of  approxi- 
mately 20  courses  of  crime  prevention-related  instruction 
conducted  at  the  Institute  and  in  extension  primarily  for 
members  of  public  police  agencies.  The  position  begins 
July  I 5,  1979  and  is  for  a minimum  of  one  year.  A bacca- 
laureate degree  in  public  or  business  administration  or  a 
related  field,  and  eight  years  of  public  police  experience, 
including  substantial  instructional,  training,  and  manage- 
rial experience,  are  required.  Candidates  with  experience 
in  the  administration  and  management  of  training  and 
crime  prevention  activities,  and  who  can  demonstrate  in- 
structional ability,  arc  preferred.  Salary  range  is  from 
$17,270  - $21,070,  with  entry  rate  commensurate  with 
qualiHcations.  Send  comprehensive  resume  and  three  ref- 
erences to  Assistant  Dean  Richard  R,  Stevens,  School  of 
Police  Administration,  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 
KY  40208.  Deadline  for  all  submissions;  July  1.  1979.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmativc  Action  Employer. 


of  application,  resume,  transcript  and  names  of  three  ref- 
erences to;  Prof.  David.  T.  Skelton,  Search  Committee 
Chairman,  Department  of  Criminology,  Reeve  Hall  257, 
Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47809. 

Qiicf  of  Police.  South  Haven,  Michigan,  a resort  commun- 
ity located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  seeking  a 
proven  executive  to  head  its  18-member  police  depart- 
ment. The  force  has  an  annual  budget  of  nearly  $400,000, 
and  provides  service  for  a permanent  population  of  8,000 
residents. 

Requirements  include  previous  law  enforcement  super- 
visory experience,  strong  leadership  and  administrative 
capabilities,  knowledge  of  modern  police  techniques,  abil- 
ity to  innovate  programs,  and  good  communicative  and 
public  relations  skills.  A college  degree  is  preferred,  how- 
ever, applicants  with  the  proper  balance  of  training  and 
experience  will  receive  equal  consideration. 

Send  a confidential  letter  of  application,  a resume,  and 
salary  history  by  to;  Paul  D.  Sharon,  City  Manager.  539 
Phoenix  Street,  South  Haven,  Ml  49090.  Closing  date  is 
June  IS,  1979. 


Faculty  Position.  The  Department  of  Criminology  at  Indi- 
ana State  University,  has  a tenure-track  faculty  vacancy  to 
be  filled  by  August  29,  1979. 

An  earned  doctorate  in  a criminal  justice  related  fleld  is 
preferred,  but  an  A.B.D.  will  be  considered.  Individuals 
with  college  teaching  experience  and  criminal  justice  field 
experience  arc  preferred. 

Duties  will  include  normal  academic  responsibilities,  in- 
cluding teaching  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  corrections,  research  methods,  theory.  Rank  and 
salary  will  depend  upon  qualifications. 

Apply  not  later  than  June  15, 1979  by  sending  a letter 


Assistant  Director  for  Law  Enforcement.  The  State  Uni- 
versity College  in  Buffalo,  New  York  is  looking  for  an 
individual  to  assist  the  school’s  director  of  public  safety. 
Successful  candidate’s  primary  responsibility  will  be  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  all  members  of  the  force. 

Candidates  who  possess  a bachelor’s  degree  are  pre- 
ferred. All  applicants  must  have  at  least  three  years  of 
administrative  experience  in  campus  security,  public  safe- 
ty or  municipal  policing.  The  ability  to  administer  all  law 
enforcement  functions  on  a multi-racial  campus  in  an 
urban  setting  is  essential.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  eiven 
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to  managment  skills  and  background.  Salary  will  range 
from  $17,000  to  $19,000. 

Send  resume  by  June  15.  1979  to:  L.  B,  Anderson. 
Director  of  Public  Safety,  State  University  College/ 
Buffalo,  1300  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  NY  14222. 

Police  Chief.  The  recently  established  community  of  Elk 
Grove  Village,  Illinois  requires  an  experience  police  vet- 
eran to  run  a department  that  is  under  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  village  manager.  Agency  consists  of  60 
sworn  and  20  civilian  personnel  working  under  an  annual 
budget  of  $2  million.  A northwest  suburb  of  Chicago,  the 
village  includes  28,000  residents  and  1,500  industries. 

Position  requires  extensive  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment with  demonstrated  ability  in  a supervisory  capacity. 
College  degree  or  combination  of  extensive  law  en- 
forcement training  with  progressively  responsible  work 
experience  will  receive  equal  consideration.  Salary  will 
range  from  $26,000  to  $30,000.  Benefits  include  a pen- 
sion plan,  as  well  as  health,  accident  and  Itfe  insurance. 
Psychological  and  polygraph  testing  will  be  conducted  for 
finalists. 

Send  a confidential  letter  of  application,  resume,  a 
recent  photo,  and  salary  history  to;  Selection  Committee, 
901  Wellington  Avenue,  Elk  Grove  Village,  IL  60007. 
Filing  deadline  is  June  30,  1979. 

Director  of  Law  Enforcement.  Saginaw,  Michigan,  a city 
with  80,000  to  85,000  residents,  seeks  a progressive  and 
innovative  director  of  law  enforcement  who  will  be  cap- 
able of  instituting  large-scale  organizational  reform  in  a 
traditional,  urban  police  agency. 

Duties  involve  determination  of  department  policies, 
supervision  of  police  chief  and  command  staff,  varied  and 
difficult  public  contacts,  and  a side  latitude  for  exercising 
individual  initiative,  independent  judgment,  and  pro- 
fessional management  skills.  Salary  will  be  negotiable 
within  the  $25,000  to  $40,000  range. 

Resumes  should  be  sent  no  later  than  June  15,  1979 
to:  William  J.  Charron,  Jr.,  Personnel  Director,  City  of 
Saginaw,  City  Hall,  1315  South  Washington  Avenue, 
Saginaw,  MI  48601. 


bv  Anionv  E.  Simpion,  John  Jay  College  ol  Ctimtnal  Jutlice  Library 

with  8 Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reu»,  Jr.,  Yale  Umwetjiiy 

Thi$  book  IS  an  intensive  review  ol  the  historical  and  coniempoisry  literature  on  police  corcuption."Anlony  Simpson's  review  of  what  Is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely."  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn  to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  arrd  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability- 
The  understandmp  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


320  pages 


Clothbound:  $10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander,  State  University  ol  New  York 
end 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger.  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau.  New  School  ol  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  international  lerronsn  and  to  evaluate  tome  of  the  efiective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  m terms  ot  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  media  In  the  Forward.  Hans  J Morgenthau  states  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  e challenge  be 
novel  It  IS  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  ol  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  Contribute  signilicanlly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised." 


350  pages 


Paperback:$5.95 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 

This  new.  quarterly  lournal  is  iniorHfed  to  provide  an  interniiiional  lorum  lor  ideus.  information  ond  research  on  police  problems  Topics  (o  be 
included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  ol  police,  the  tasks  ot  the  police,  including  crime.  iraMic.  public  order . and  social  service, 
the  career  of  police,  inclurjmq  recruitment,  iiaining,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  law,  police  science  and  technology . police  unions  and 
organi/aiinnt.  academic  leseurch.  anti  police  history 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  ol  Comparative  Polite  Science  at  John  J.iy  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  et  the  U.K  Police  College.  Bramshill,  England 


100  pages  each  issue 


March.  1978.  June.  September.  December 


Paper  bound 
$20  00 


To  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  W S6th  St  . New  York.  NY  10019 

Please  send  me  I J TERRORISM.  > I THE  LITERATURE  OF 
POLICE  CORRUPTION. and  LJ  enter  my  charter  subscription 
for  POLICE  STUDIES  EneloseiJ  >s  my  payment  ol  S 
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Zip 

RESUME 

Looking  for  a Job? 

Changing  Careers? 

Your  RESUME  must  generate  enough  interest 
to  secure  an  interview. 

For  Personalized  Attention  CALL  or  WRITE: 

CREATIVE  RESUME  ASSOCIATES 

161  West  21  St,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  1001 1 
(212)  691-7950  Ext.  1065 

"Law  Enforcement  Practitioners 
serving  the 

Criminal  Justice  Community" 


SPECIAL  AGENT 

KANSAS  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  State  of  Kansas  is  seeking  qualified 
applicants  for  the  civil  service  position  of 
K.B.I.  Special  Agent  I.  Requirements:  Bach- 
elor's degree  in  criminal  justice  and  1 year  of 
experience  in  criminal  investigation  or  A. A. 
degree  in  criminal  justice  and  3 years  of 
experience  in  criminal  investigation  or  H.S. 
Graduation  and  5 years  of  experience  in 
criminal  investigation.  Beginning  salary:  $13,- 
380  annually  with  merit  increases  to  $16,884, 
plus  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Examinations 
will  be  given  only  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 
Contact:  Kansas  Division  of  Personnel  Ser- 
vices, State  Office  Building,  Room  108-N, 
Topeka,  Kansas  66612.  An  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 


June  13-15,  1979.  Annual  Training  Con- 
ference of  the  California  Probation,  Parole 
and  Correctional  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Sacramento.  For  more  information,  write 
or  call;  Ron  Hayes,  4241  Williamsbourgh 
Drive,  Sacramento,  CA  95823.  Telephone: 
(916)  322-2390. 

• • • 

June  14-July  11.  1979.  Seventh  Over- 
seas Summer  Session  in  Criminology  and 
Criminal  justice.  To  be  held  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  Fee;  $1,295.  For  more 
details,  contact  Dr.  Orville  E.  Jones, 
Assistant  Director,  International  and  Spe- 
cial Program,  Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb,  IL  60115.  Telephone:  (815) 
753-1988. 

♦ • « 

June  17-22,  1979.  Training  Seminar 
on  Terrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunc- 
tion with  LEAA.  For  more  information, 
contact:  DSG  A.  DeMauro,  Project  Coor- 
dinator, New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
Center.  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 

• • • 

June  18-20,  1979.  Seminar  on  Internal 
Affairs.  To  be  held  in  Louisville  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Southern  Police  Insti- 
tute. Registration  fee:  $350.  For  more 

details,  contact;  Seminar  Coordinator, 
Southern  Police  Institute,  School  of  Police 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40208,  Telephone:  (502) 
588-6561. 

• • ♦ 

June  18-21.  1979.  Security  Surveys 

Course.  Presented  by  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  To 
be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Fee: 
$200.  For  further  information,  write  or 
call;  Indiana  University.  Center  for  Public 
Safety  Training.  150  W.  Market  St.,  Suite 
400,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204  Telephone: 
(317)  264-8085. 

♦ • • 

June  18-23,  1979.  Advanced  Accident 
Investigation  Course.  To  be  held  in  Or- 
lando, Florida  by  the  J.C.  Stone  Memorial 
Police  Academy  of  the  Orlando  Police 
Department.  Tuition  $150.  For  mote  infor- 
mation. contact:  Officer  Linda  L.  Ken- 
nedy, J.C.  Stone  Memorial  Police  Acad- 
emy. Orlando  Police  Department,  P.O.  Box 
913,  Orlando.  FL  32801.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2456. 

* « • 

June  18-23,  1979.  Science  in  Law  En- 
forcement Program.  Presented  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Criminal  Justice  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Tuition:  $135.  For 

further  information,  contact;  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 

Law  School,  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tele- 

phone; (216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

June  18-July  20.  1979.  Campus  Police 
and  Security  Training  Program.  To  beheld 
at  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 
Presented  by  the  university's  Department 
of  Police  and  Safety  in  cooperation  with 
the  Conference  and  Institute  Division  of 
the  University  of  Maine.  For  additional 
information,  contact  Gerald  J.  Scott. 
Training  Coordinator.  University  of  Maine, 
Department  of  Police  and  Safety,  166  Col- 
lege Avenue.  Orono.  ME  04469. 

• • • 

June  19-20,  1979.  Identi-Kh  Training 
Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Registration  fee;  $15.  For 
more  information,  write  tO;  Florida  In- 
stitute for  Law  Enforcement,  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St, 
Petersburg,  FL  33733 

• • • 

June  19-22.  1979.  Fifth  National  Police 
Self-Defense  Instructors  Training  Seminar. 
To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee;  $125.  For 


complete  information  and  registration 
materials  contact:  Kevin  Parsons,  Director, 
Law  Enforcement  Liaison  Division,  1216 
E.  Longview  Dr..  Appleton.  W1  54911. 
Telephone:  (414)  731-8893. 

• • • 

June  20-22,  1979.  National  Symposium 
on  Rural  Justice.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  the  National  Rural  Cen- 
ter. Rural  America,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers.  To  be  held  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Advanced  registra- 
tion fee;  $40.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Joanne  Jankovic,  Office  of 

Continuing  Social  Work  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  2012  Lake  Avenue, 
Knoxville.  TN  37916. 

« • • 

June  24-30,  1979.  White  Collar  Crime 
Enforcement  Strategies  and  Techniques. 
To  be  held  at  the  Baitclle  Law  and  Justice 
Study  Center  in  Seattle.  Presented  by  the 
National  Center  on  White  Collar  Crime. 
Registration  fee:  $50.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  National  Center  on  White- 
Collar  Crime,  Battellc  Law  and  Justice 
Study  Center,  4000  N.E.  41st  Street, 
Seattle.  WA  98105. 

♦ ♦ • 

June  25-26,  1979.  Stress  and  Rural  Po- 
lice. Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee:  $95.  For  more  details, 
contact  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Henderson  Human  Development  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16802. 

• • • 

June  25-29,  1979.  Twenty-Second  An- 
nual Short  Course  for  Defense  Lawyers  in 
Criminal  Cases.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law,  357  E. 
Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60611.  Tele- 
phone: (312)  649-8932, 

• • • 

June  27-28,  1979.  Introduction  to  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  To  be  held  at  the 
Criminal  justice  Training  Center,  Tops- 
field.  Massachusetts.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  One  Ashburton  Place,  Rm.  1310, 
Boston,  MA  02108. 

• * • 

June  28-29,  1979-  Northeast  Regional 
Meeting  of  the  National  Burglar  and  Fire 
Alarm  Assopiation.  To  be  held  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact:  NBFAA,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC  20036. 
Telephone:  (202)  857-1130. 

• • • 

July  3-20,  1979.  Sixth  Institute  on 
Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice  in  England.  Pre- 
sented by  The  American  University.  Fee: 
$900.  For  further  information  write: 
Dr.  Arnold  S.  Trebach,  Director.  Institute 
on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice  in  England, 
School  of  Justice,  The  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington  D.C.  20016.  Telephone; 
(202)  686-2405. 

• • ♦ 

July  9-11,  1979.  Arson  Management 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
institute.  For  more  details,  consult;  June 
18-20. 

• • • 

July  9-12,  1979.  Fifth  National  Forum 


on  Traffic  Records  Systems.  To  be  held 
at  the  Registry  Resort  Motel  in  Scotts- 
dale, Arizona,  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  For  more  details,  contact:  Ted 
E.  Dudzik,  National  Safety  Council,  444 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 
Telephone:  (312)  527-4800. 

• ♦ • 

July  9-20,  1979.  First  Line  Supervisory 
Course.  Presented  by  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $150.  For 
more  details,  consult:  June  19-20. 

• ♦ • 

July  16-17,  1979.  Analysis  of  Re- 
productions from  Office  Copiers.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Forensic  Sciences  Founda- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  For  more 
information,  contact;  Workshop  Coordi- 
nator, Forensic  Sciences  Foundation, 
11400  Rockville  Pike,  Suite  515,  Rock- 
ville. MD  20852. 

• • • 

July  16-20,  1979.  Program  on  Police 
Labor  Relations.  To  be  held  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  lACP,  1 1 Firstficid  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20760. 

• • • 

July  18-August  8,  1979.  1979  European 
Tour.  Co-sponsored  by  the  International 


Police  Association-Region  No.  6.  Cost: 
$2,135.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Richard  Grace.  Director.  International 
Tours  and  Programs.  Department  of 

Criminal  Justice,  California  State  Univer- 
sity. 5151  State  University  Drive.  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90032, 

« • • 

July  25-27,  1979.  Quantitative  Analysis 
as  applied  to  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 
Presented  by  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. For  further  information,  contact: 
Continuing  Engineering  Education,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  DC 

20052. 

• • • 

July  26-29,  1979.  Four-day  Law  En- 
forcement Hypnosis  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.  Tuition:  $395. 
For  registration  information,  write  or  call; 
Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director,  l.aw  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
CA  90049.  Telephone:  (213)  476-6024, 

• • • 

August  6-9,  1979.  Program  on  The  Po- 
lice Rose  in  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further 
information,  see  July  16-20. 

• • • 

August  6-10,  1979.  Short  Course  for 
Prosecuting  Attorneys.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Law. 

For  additional  details,  see;  June  25-29. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Evening  Classes 

M-F:  6:30-10:00;  Sat.  8-5  P.M.  For 
information,  call:  J.  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
267-3838,  17  Battery  PI..  New  York. 
NY  10019. 
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I LAW  ENFORCEMENT  p 

Corruption  has  in  recent  years  become  a national  phenomenon  in 
government  and  business;  to  police,  it  has  been  an  historical  and 
persistent  problem.  The  result  of  three  years  of  research  and  study,  this 
book  is  a manual  designed  to  assist  police  administrators  who  wish  to 
create  or  maintain  integrity  within  a department  or  agency  or  must 
instigate  an  anti-corruption  management  program  against  illegal  admin- 
istrative practices.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a practical 
manual  which  provides  management  techniques  and  specific  advice  to 
be  used  in  eliminating  corrupt  behavior  and  in  handling  political  and 
organizational  problems  resulting  from  anti-corruption  efforts.  Al- 
though this  book  has  been  designed  for  police,  it  can  be  helpful  to 
anyone  who  is  confronted  with  corruption  in  business  or  public  admin- 
istration. 

To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me  - copies  of  An  Anti-Corruption  Manual  for 

Administrators  in  Law  Enforcement  at  $4.95  each.  Enclosed  is  my 
payment  in  check  or  money  order  for  $ 


Name . 
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. State 


. Zip . 
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Computer  to  predict  hot  spots, 
putting  the  heat  on  arsonists 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcentent  News. 


A team  of  Boston-based  data-proccssing 
experts  is  developing  an  arson-fighting 
computer  that  could  be  used  to  predict 
whether  a building  in  a particular  city  is  a 
likely  target  to  be  intentionally  set  ablaze. 

Funded  by  a $180,000  grant  from  the 
United  States  Fire  Administration,  the 
year-long  project  by  Urban  Educational 
Systems  Inc.  is  winding  down  to  its  last 
few  months  with  a number  of  important 
steps  still  remaining  to  be  worked  out. 

"We’re  at  the  data-gathering  phase." 
computer  specialist  Richard  Ristow  told 
the  Associated  Press  earlier  this  month. 
“Data  management  is  still  a gleam  in  the 
eye." 

Emphasizing  the  pioneering  nature  of 
his  team's  work,  project  director  David 
Scondras  expressed  hope  that  the  fire  ad- 
ministration would  provide  an  additional 
$40,000  so  that  the  computer  could  be 
completed  by  September.  “This  probably 
would  be  the  first  early  warning  system  for 
use  in  urban  areas  in  the  country,"  he  said. 

While  New  Haven.  Connecticut  has  re- 
cently acquired  Federal  funding  to  start  a 
similar  project,  Scondras  noted  that  his 
team's  computer  system  could  be  adapted 
for  any  urban  community  once  it  is  de- 
veloped for  the  Boston  area. 

The  33-year-old  researcher  explained 
that  the  system  will  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  it  IS  possible  to  predict  whether  a 
building  is  “arson  prone"  by  examining  the 
history  of  its  sales  transactions,  housing 
code  and  rent  violations  and  the  back  taxes 
owed  on  the  property. 

Scondras  saw  the  results  of  arson  several 
years  ago  when  a series  of  intentionally  sec 
blazes  left  more  than  500  persons  homeless 
and  5 others  dead  in  his  Boston  neighbor- 
hood. “We're  developing  a diagnostic  tool 
for  another  type  of  cancer,”  he  said  of  the 
problem.  “Once  it  is  diagnosed,  we  believe 
it  can  be  cured.” 

Describing  the  current  state  of  progress 


on  the  system,  Ristow  noted  that  he  is  de- 
veloping a “set  of  litmus  tests"  that  will  be 
used  to  determine  what  the  major  indica- 
tors of  arson  arc.  After  that  phase  is  com- 
pleted, he  added,  a cross-indexed  file  will 
be  fed  into  a computer  “so  that  you  could 
give  a street  address  and  get  a dossier  on 
the  building." 

Scondras  predicted  that  the  computer 
could  be  used  by  city  officials,  insurance 
companies  and  government  agencies  to 
spot  arson-prone  properties  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  against  the  owner  before 
the  building  is  torched. 

“If  it’s  a good  owner.  I'd  say  sit  down 
and  talk  with  him  and  the  bank  to  devise  a 
scheme  to  bail  him  out  financially."  he 
said,  noting  that  other  possibilities  include 
“selective  code  enforcement,  but  not 
enough  to  push  the  owner  into  the  red.” 

“We  can  also  apply  pressure  to  have  in- 
surance removed  or  serve  notice  on  the 
owner  that  if  something  does  happen,  the 
limelight  will  be  on  him,"  the  project  direc- 
tor added. 

In  addition  to  aiding  in  arson  preven- 
tion, the  early  warning  system  could  help 
expedite  arson  investigations.  The  compu- 
ter “is  very  useful  as  a prosecutor’s  tool," 
Scondras  stated.  “You  can  use  it  after  a 
fire  to  determine  probable  cause." 

The  researcher  estimated  that  compu- 
ters similar  to  the  one  being  developed  in 
Boston  would  cost  cities  $560,000  to  in- 
stall and  $100,000  annually  to  maintain 
and  update. 


Oiminal  J ustice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  the  “Upcoming  Events"  column. 
For  best  results,  items  must  be  sent  to 
LEN  at  least  two  months  in  advance. 
Late  entries  can  be  phoned  in  by  call- 
ing (212)  489-3516. 


DEADLY  FORCE  FILMS  - Motorola 
Tclcprograms  has  released  two  separate 
presentations  on  the  problems  police  en- 
counter in  potential  shooting  situations, 
with  one  film  designed  as  a recruit  and  in- 
service  training  aid.  and  the  other  produced 
for  community  viewing. 

"Shooting  Decisions"  encourages  offi- 
cers to  develop  the  skills  and  habits  needed 
to  take  a rational  approach  to  the  use  of 
deadly  force.  Among  the  key  areas  covered 
are  making  shooting  decisions  based  on  sus- 
pect behavior  and  environmental  factors, 
applying  cover  and  concealment,  the  use  of 
explicit  verbal  challenges,  and  employing 
efficient  reloading  techniques. 

Based  on  research  gleaned  from  two 
previous  Motorola  films  and  from  examina- 
tions of  450  officer-involved  shooting  re- 
ports. the  film  provides  21  separate  reen- 
actments that  range  in  length  from  14  sec- 
onds to  4 minutes.  The  simulations  include 
crimes  in  progress,  threats  to  officer  or  by- 
stander safety,  and  non-jeopardy  situa- 
tions. Almost  two-thirds  of  the  incidents 
are  staged  under  low-light-levcl  circum- 
stances for  added  realism. 


threatening  situations  police  officers  often 
face. 

Filmed  in  Riverside,  the  14-minute 
presentation  is  designed  to  help  citizens 
gain  an  insight  into  the  deadly  force  prob- 
lem. in  addition,  the  film  attempts  to  fos- 
ter an  appreciation  for  the  level  of  training 
and  judgment  that  contribute  to  an  offi- 
cer's decision  to  use  a sidcarm.  and  an 
understanding  of  the  pressures  on  each  law- 
man to  make  the  correct  decision  in  every 
confrontation. 

Produced  for  use  by  police  depan- 
ments,  college  criminal  justice  programs, 
law-focused  education  classed,  and  public 
libraries,  "Stop!  Police!"  has  received  a 
commendation  from  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  for  its  coverage  of  the  cru- 
cial issue. 

Both  films  are  available  for  sale  or  rent 
in  either  16mm  color/sound  motion  pic- 
ture or  3/4"  U-matic  vidcocassette  formats. 
Contact;  MTI  Tclcprograms  Inc.,  4825 
North  Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park, 
IL  60176.  Toll-free  telephone;  (800) 
323-1900. 

• ♦ • 

BOGUS  RADAR  — Adhering  to  the  propo- 
sition that  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  the  Design  Technology 
Corporation  has  developed  a device  that 
looks  like  a high-quality  radar  antenna,  but 
contains  no  electronic  components. 

Called  MasqucRadar,  the  unit  is  de- 
signed to  slow  down  traffic  by  presenting  a 
visual  speed  deterrent  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  road  signs  which  proclaim. 


“Speed  Checked  by  Radar.” 

Like  its  authentic  counterpan.  the 
mock  radar  unit  can  be  clipped  onto  the 
rear  window  of  any  patrol  vehicle.  An 
agency  with  only  a handful  of  real  radar 
units  can  equip  the  rest  of  its  patrol  fleet 
with  MasqueRadars  for  maximum  safety 
coverage. 

Designed  to  be  sold  at  only  a fraction  of 
the  cost  of  radar,  the  unit  is  molded  out  of 
high-impact  polystyrene  plastic  and  is  said 
to  be  virtually  indistinguishable  from 
genuine  radar  units  by  the  average  motor- 
ist. 

For  further  information,  contact;  Jack 
V.  Miller.  Design  Technology  Corporation. 
1977  East  Villa  Street,  Pasadena.  CA 
91107.  Telephone:  (213)449-5021. 


The  25-minute  training  program  omits 
narration  which  tells  the  officer  how  to 
react  to  given  situations,  thus  allowing  par- 
ticipants to  test  their  own  judgment.  An 
eye-of-the-camera  viewpoint  is  used 
throughout  the  mock  incidents  to  better 
draw  the  viewer  into  the  film.  An  instruc- 
tor's manual,  written  by  a special  agent 
from  the  Riverside,  California  Police  De- 
partment is  included. 

The  community-relations  film,  entitled 
“Stop!  Police!,”  consists  of  a segment  from 
CBS's  “60  Minutes”  program  in  which  cor- 
respondent Harry  Reasoner  takes  a special 
police  training  test  that  recreates  the  life- 


Worth  Millions 

Every  two  weeks,  Law  Enforcement  News  reports 
on  the  latest  criminal  justice  research  findings,  pro- 
viding the  crucial  details  about  studies  which  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  produce.  Our  readers 
learn  which  projects  are  worth  considering  in  their 
own  individual  situations  and  which  projects  are 
failures.  Some  police  administrators  think  of  LEN 
as  an  ever  expanding  training  manual  that  is  con- 
stantly being  updated  with  articles  concerning  im- 
portant studies,  recent  court  decisions,  the  latest 
crime  statistics,  and  new  crime  fighting  products. 

In  short,  there  is  a growing  feeling  among  law 
enforcement  practitioners  and  educators  that  we 
cover  their  beat  as  no  one  else  can. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  as  indicated: 

O $ 9.50  — one  year  CD  $13.00  — one  year  (foreign) 

CD  $17.00  - two  years  CD  $25.00  - three  years 

Name — — 

Title Agency — 

Address  

City State Zip 

CD  payment  enclosed  please  bill  me 

Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 


